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For The Sunday-School Times. 
JESUS’ LOVE. 


Eye hath not seen the glory 
That Jesus left above, 

Ear hath not heard such story 
As that of Jesus’ love; 

No heart may know how sadly 
He trod this world of grief, 
No tongue can tell how gladly 

’T was done for our relief. 


Earth ne’er knew prayer arising 
As from Gethsemane, 
Nor death so agonizing 
As that on Calvary; 
No resurrection morrow 
Like that when Jesus rose, 
For he had borne our sorrow 
And triumphed o’er our foes. 


No friend with voice so tender 
E’er whispered ** Come to me;” 

No guide such aid can render 
Upon life’s troubled sea; 

No home so sweet as heaven 
That Jesus hath prepared; 

No joy to mortals given, 
Like that with Jus shared, 


O Master, Mediator! 
To thee our thanks we bring: 
Our love make purer, greater, 
As to thy cross we cling; 
May life, our life forever, 
Be one long hymn of praise, 
Then, though earth’s ties shall sever, 
We'll restin thy embrace. 
Philadelphia. 


or a 


J.C. T. 
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Good Werds for Christian Parents. 
YOUR WORK. 
BY THE REY. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


N the child whom you love so much, 

God has committed to you the training 
of an immortal soul. Upon your faithful- 
ness depends, instrumentally, the eternal 
destiny of your children. It is asolemn 
thought, and ought to cause every Chris- 
tian parent to tremble, that the spiritual 
life of the child depends, to a great degree, 
upon parental culture. How few parents 
always realize the great responsibility 
which rests upon them. They love their 
children; they desire to see them grow 
up with healthy bodies; they are gratified 
at the dawning evidences of intellectual 
strength; and they labor with might and 
main to advance them in life; but that 
which is more important thin all these is 
often neglected. Your child is a soul as 
well asa body; aspirit with the power of 
an endless existence. Your great solici- 
tude ought to be to advance the spiritual 
well-being of your child. For this you 
ought to pray and labor. This ought to be 
the guiding element in all your plans. You 





stand at the commencement of an endless 
life, and you can be the means of starting 
that life in a course of ever increasing bliss, 
or, on the other hand, of ever widening 
woe. 


The parent is, to a great degree, the 
former of the natural character of the child. 
We are what our parents make us. Our 
opinions, tastes and habits are derived very 
much from those who sit at the fountains 
of existence. So true is this, that it has 
become a proverb that great men have 
noble mothers. This law is true also with 
regard to the soul. In spiritual culture 
God uses means, and the chief means is 
parental training. Your work is one of 
great responsibility. . 

It is a noble work as well. Itmight well 
fill the hand and heart of angels. It re- 
deems life from its earthliness. The chief 
end of man is not to build a house to bur- 
row in, but to live himself for eternity, and 
also to educate others for entering upon the 
joy thereof; to lead little children to their 
Father’s house. The sculptor labors day 
after day upon the block of marble until the 
beautiful statue grows up under his hand, 
and he realizes his ideal; ought there not 
to be a little of the same enthusiasm mani- 
fested by Christian parents inthe heavenly 
work of soul-culture? The plastic clay is 
in your hand; you can, with God’s bless- 
ing, give it the shape which you please. 
Place a noble ideal before your mind and 
strive to realize it. For this labor and 
pray. 

It is a work which must be done prompt- 
ly. Neglect here is fatal. There is no 
choice in this matter. You must either 
cultivate the soul of your child and make 
it a delightful garden, or else it will soon 
become a field full of unsightly weeds. 
How beautiful is the sight of the love and 
care of a mother for her deformed child! 
She watches over the little sufferer day and 
night, and exercises all her skill, in order 
to remedy the physical defect. The soul of 
your child is diseased. Theologians may 
differ as to the origin and nature of the 
disease, and the names by which it ought 
to be called, yet the fact that spiritual dis- 
ease exists, will soon force itself upon the 
attention of the parent, ‘‘ Foolishness is 
bound up in the heart of a child.’”’ ‘‘A child 
left. to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame.’’?’ Whatever you can do to remedy 
the disease must be done promptly. If you 
negicet \our child, the result, as a general 
rule, will be a hideous spiritual deformity. 


It is a work to which belong many 
promises. If there were but a bare proba- 


Cy \ew 








bility ofsuccess, it would still be your duty to 
persevere. But God promises success. 
‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he willnot depart from 
it’? God will bless your labors; he will 
hear your prayevs. He is a faithful God 
and will remember his covenant. 


oo —_—__———_ 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Letter to a Sunday-School Teacher, 


[A Sunday-school teacher sends us this letter for 
the encouragement of her fellow teachers. We 
think it contains instruction also.] 


T , Jan. 19th, 1870. 

Y DEAR TEACHER:—I hope you do 

not think that I have forgotten you, be- 
cause I have not written to you before; I 
thought that you would be so busy, and would 
have so many other letters to answer, that I 
would waitawhile. I miss you more and more 
every day, but especially did I miss you on 
New Year’s day, for it was just two years that 
day since I yielded myself to my Saviour. O! 
how often I have thanked my heavenly Father 
for sending you to me to teach me how to live 
forhim! Ihad been longing for some one to 
teach me since I was ten years old, seven years 
of.weary longing, and yet all I had to do was 
justto trusthim. It seemed to me that all the 
preaching was for men and women; even in 
Sabbath-school they did not talk as if children 
could be Christians ; still I knew that ifI was 
a child I sinned all the time, and I read in my 
Bible that if I died in my sins I would be lost 
forever. I knew that children could be Chris- 
tians, for I had a very dear friend, just my own 
age, who died when she was only thirteen 
years old, and she had been a member of the 
church for three years; and it seems to me 
even now, when I think of her, that she was 
almost perfect. When she died I wondered if 
I should ever see her again, and I prayed to 
God to teach me how to be good, so that I could 
be with her forever. I was taught to believe 
all the doctrines and commands of the Bible, 
that Jesus died to save sinners, and thatif a 
person did not repent of his sins and believe 
in Jesus Christ, he could not be saved; but you 
were the first and only one,excepting Miss—, 
that ever spoke to me personally, that I must 
trust Jesus as my Saviour, and that he died for 
my sins. O! what wonderful love! Jesus 
loved me all those seventeen years I had been 
rebelling againsthim so! It was all plain now, 
and I wonder how I could have read my Bible 
without seeing it before. - It must have been 
because it was so simple. I thought I would 
have to pass through som® great change, or do 
something, but found I mhst just do Hothing, 
Jesus had done it all fof me! My prayer is 
continually ‘‘ Nearer, my;God, to thee, nearer 





to thee,”’ but I fear, sincé?you have gone away,. 


that I wander from the narrow path very often; 
I have no one to help me now, an@ you used 


o 
wy 
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to help meso much; it seemed as if you al- 
ways knew my thoughts, and had something 
especially forme. Perhaps I trusted too much 
to you, but all the love I could give you could 
never begin to repay what you have done for 
me. I have been all the afternoon and evening 
until prayer-meeting, looking over the box of 
things you sent. I shall try and do all the 
good I can with the tracts, and shall study the 
books over Sabbath afternoons until I know 


‘them all, Oh! if I could only do more for my 


Master; it seems to me as if I just do nothing, 
while so many others with less opportunities 
do so much more for him. I pray all the time 
that each home duty may be done for his glory, 
but alas! how often do Ido them merely be- 
cause it is my duty, and become irritable and 
weary of them. Oh what a faithless soldier I 
am! I found a pieee of poetry the other day 
that just expresses my feelings. Perhaps you 
have seen it: 
MY CROSS. 
“It is not heavy, agonizing awe, 
Bearing me down with hopeless, crushing weight, 


No ray of comfort in the gathering gloom, 
A heart bereaved, a household desolate. 


“It is not sickness, with her withering hand, 
Keeping me low upon a couch of pain; 

Longing each morning for the weary night, 
At night, for weary day to come again, 


“It is not poverty, with chilling blast, 
The sunken eye, the hunger-wasted form ; 
The dear ones perishing for lack of bread, 
With no safe shelter from the winter’s storm. 


“*It is not slander, with her evil tongue; 

’Tis no presumptuous sin against my God, 
Not reputation lost, or friends betrayed; 

That such is not my cross, I thank thee, Lord. 


**Mine is a daily cross of petty cares, - 
Of little duties pressing on my heart, 

Of little troubles hard to reconcile, 
Of inward struggles, overcome in part. 


“My feet are weary in their daily rounds, 
My heart is weary of its daily care, 

My sinful nature often doth rebel; 
I pray for grace my daily cross to bear, 


“It is not heavy, Lord, yet oft I pine; 
It is not heavy, but ’tis ever here; 

By day and night each hour my cross I bear, 
I dare not lay it down ; thou laidst it there. 


**T dare not lay itdown. I only ask 
That, taking up my daily cross, I may 
Follow my Master humbly, step by step, 
Through clouds and darkness, unto perfect day.” 


Pray for me that I may be strong to resist 
temptation. Do not think that I am complain- 
ing in this letter. I write to you because you 
are all the friend I have to confidein. I have 
often wanted to talk with you, but was afraid 
you were busy and would not trouble you. I 
always watched you and knew when you were 
tired or troubled, and have thought that if I 
could only comfort you how glad I would be. 
I suppose you have heard how things are going 
on here. We are trying to do everything the 
same as if you were with us, but it is hard to 
think that you do not belong to us any 
more, that you belong to some one else. Will 
you please write and let me know when you 
are coming down this way, for we want to 
have a children’s meeting, and want to have 
you there. Won’t you please try and come? 
Iam glad to hear you are so pleasantly situ- 
ated; you must be much more so than you 
were here. We are all as wellas usual. My 
love to yourself and all your family. All at 
home send a great deal of love. Baby sends 
kisses to you. 

Your Loving Scholar in Christ Jesus. 
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SILENCE. 


BY MRS, J. E. MCCONAUGHY. 


ANIEL WEBSTER was once forcibly 
impressed with the truth that ‘‘ silence 
is golden,’”’ by an incident which occurred 
in a marine insurance office, where his ad- 
vice was sought. A man had heavily in- 
sured his vessel, and directly it mysteriously 
burned down. There was little doubt but 
that he had destroyed it himself, intending 
to defraud the company, but there was no 
proof of it. 
‘* What shall I say to the man,’ asked 
the manager, of Mr. Webster, in much per- 
plexity, ‘‘when he calls for his money ?”’ 


‘*Say nothing,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ but quiet- 
ly hear what he has to say on the subject.’’ 

The hint was taken, and when the owner 
called, not a word was spoken except briefly 
to reply to his common-place remarks. 
The man was directly ill at ease. It was 
not what he had come prepared for. He 
attempted several times to begin conversa- 
tion, but was always met with the same 
chilling reserve. His uneasiness increased. 
He could not face that keen eye fixed so 
quietly and steadily upon him. At length, 
wholly disconcerted, he took his leave with- 
out once mentioning insurance. He never 
called again to get his money. 

There are many occasions when we need 
to keep our mouth with bit and bridle, but 
never more than when the wicked are be- 
fore us. There are many forms of sin, espe- 
cially those of the tongue, that are best re- 
buked by silence. A tale-bearer and slan- 
derer will soon cease his evil speaking, if 
we show only displeasure at his words by 
making no response to them. A serious, 
grieved look has often reproved the scorner 
and the profane man more than the severest 
spoken rebuke. y 

Teachers often weaken their instruction 
by heaping up words and multiplying illus- 
trations. Something brief and pointed will 
stay much longer in a child’s memory. 

‘‘In the multitude of words there want- 
eth not sin,’’ a serious consideration for 
those who know themselves to be great 


talkers. 
—~ <> 


A CALL TO WORK. 


ET us all goto preaching. Send polished 
Paul upto Athens, and plain Bartholo- 
mew down among the fishing-smacks by 
the sea. Do not look so anxiously into 
your pockets for your diploma from Yale, 
or your license from Presbytery. If the 
Lord does not send you into the ministry, 
no canon of the church can shoot you into 
it. But if he has put his hand on your 
head, you are ordained, and your working 
apron shall be the robe, and the anvil your 
pulpit ; and while you are smiting the iron, 
the hammer of God’s truth will break the 
flinty heart in pieces. Peter was never a 
sophomore, nor Johna freshman. Harlan 
Page never heard that a tangent to the 
parabola bisects the angle formed at the 
point of contact by a perpendicular to the 
directrix and a line drawn to the focus! If 








George Muller should attempt chemical ex- 
periments in a philosopher’s laboratory, he 
would soon blow himself up. And hun- 
dreds of men, grandly useful, were never 
struck on a commencement stage by a 
bouquet, flung from the ladies’ gallery. 

Quick! Let us find our work. You 
preach a sermon,—you give a tract,—you 
hand a flower,—you sing a song,—you 
give a crutch to a lame man,—you teach 
the Sabbath class their A, B, C,—you 
knit a pair of socks for a foundling,— 
you pick a_ splinter from a child’s 
finger. Do something! Do itnow! We 
will be dead soon !—Rev. 7. Dewitt Tal- 
mage, in The Baptist Teacher. 


eo 
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The Child Jesus; 
Means of His Human Development, 


a human development of the early life 
of Jesus was effected like that of other 
children, through 
means and agencies. 

The first and chief of these means was un- 
doubtedly « mother’s influence. She was a 
pious mother. She must always have looked 
upon her babe with something of awe, con- 
scious of the mysteries of his birth, whose full 
import, however, she did not understand. 
How specifically she must have looked upon 
her child as God’s child, and trained him for 
him! And how happy she must have been in 
the thought of thus rearing his child! And 
how careful and prayerful that she might do it 
aright! And how beautifully she was fitted 
by nature and by grace to do just this! Other 
home influences also were eontinually round 
about him for good. The pious care of his 
foster-father, joined to the holy life of his 
mother, must have made that holy home the 
very ante-room of heaven. 

Erroneous ideas of the nature of the incar- 
nation have given rise to the Greek and 
Roman dogma of the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, and to the similar feeling among Pro- 
testants that she never had other children. 
But the most natural and obvious sense of the 
gospel narratives is that Jesus had real 
brothers and sisters. The care of an elder 
brother over these, and the assistance thus 
rendered a mother who could not afford to 
hire servants, must have given exercise to a 
filial piety which would make him more and 
more lovely and loving. 

From youth to manhood, as well as from 
childhood to youth, he was “subject’’ to 
Joseph and Mary. Wise and bright beyond 
his years, and good as he was wise, he obeyed 
his parents. He ‘learned obedience”? while 
he learned the trade of a carpenter with his 
pious foster-father, leaving us an ensample 
that we should follow in his footsteps. 

Only he whose own childhood and youth has 
been spent in the country and in a family 
whose daily bread was procured by daily 
labor—and who can remember his childhood— 
can rightly apprehend the full force of all these 
circumstances upon the youthful mind. The 
same remark applies also to the influence of 
natural scenery upon the character, The natu- 
ral beauties of Nazareth have not failed to at- 
tract the attention of tourists. Renan has 
made the most of them in his shocking ro- 
mance entitled ‘‘ The Life of Jesus.”’ But his 
very exaggerations are in proof of the fact 
which lies at their basis, that these natural 


ordinary Providential 
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beauties must have produced their natural 
effect upon the mind of the child Jesus, which 
was so much better qualified to understand 
and receive the impressions of these works of 
God than that of ordinary children. 

The study of the sacred Scriptures produced 
aremarkable effect upon his youthful mind, 
visible in all his life and teachings. The in- 
dispensable duties of a Jewish father to his son 
were to circumcise him (Luke ii: 21), to re- 
deem him (Luke ii: 22), to teach him a trade 
(Mark vi: 3), and to instruct him in the law 
(Deut. vi: 7). The piety of Joseph is sufficient 
assurance that these would be done in this 
case, and the history is in proof that it was 
done. 

The Sabbath services in the synagogue 
where the prophetsand psalms, as well as the 
law, were expounded, and where God was 
worshipped in the public assembly aided also 
this continuous development of the wondrous 
child. The effect of work upon his human de- 
yelopment must not be overlooked. Every 
exertion draws out character and helps to fix 
it. The mood in which one habitually labors 
is intensified as well as made permanent by 
the acts of exertion. ‘‘ As youth waxed into 
manhood, Jesus appears to have regarded him- 
self as by no means released from obligation 
to the household; butspent many years of his 
best strength and vigor in patient manual 
labor for its support. Tradition records that 
soon after the return from Jerusalem, (in the 
twelfth year of the holy child), Joseph died ; 
and this is not improbable, as no further men- 
tion of his name appears in the inspired 
history. It is, therefore, quite possible, that 
the entire support of the household, including 
now several brothers and sisters, devolved on 
Jesus. This continued until he was about 
thirty years of age. It is quite certain that he 
followed the trade of Joseph, for his towns- 
men afterward called him the carpenter. There 
was a tradition, old even in the time of Justin 
Martyr (A. D. 150), who records it, that our 
Lord ‘*made ploughs, yokes and other imple- 
ments pertaining to husbandry, Little did the 
employers of that artisan know that he was 
the only begotten Son of God! They paid for 
his labors, and went their way; and he toiled 
on, month after month, and even year after 
year, in serene patienceand joy, knowing that 
his time was not yet come.’’ And thus he 
developed in himself that holy frame and dis- 
position of mind which made him what he 
was, what he is, and hallowed work by making 
ita means of development Godward for him- 
self, and, by consequence, for his people. 

Along with all these influences, pervading 
and intensifying the good effect of all, was 
prayer. The prayerful habit of his later life— 
the intensity, frequency, and duration of his 
seasons of prayer, could be the result only ot 
along habit of prayer. The pious training he 
had, the work he came to do, the example he 
came to be, the perfection of humanity which 
he was, all assure us that he lived in constant 

rayerful communion with his heavenly 
‘father. ‘*The groves and grottos, the moun- 
tains and valleys around Nazareth, were hal- 
lowed by his meditations and prayers.” T, 

or or oo 

HE who looks upon Sunday-school teach- 
ing as a relaxation merely, or as a cheap 
form of Christian benevolence, will gain 
ho real success in it. That suceess is re- 
served for those who regard the work as 
One involving solemn responsibilities, who 
devote to it the best powers and faculties 
they possess, and who seek to improve 
their natural gifts by diligent culture, and 
by studying the rules of teaching as a 
science and as an art.—#. H. Chapin. 





THE CHRISTIAN A TEACHER. 


CHRISTIAN is an instructor. He 

has been taught, and he becomes a 
teacher. He has found the preciousness of 
knowledge, and he seeks to impart it. He 
feels that what he formerly needed so 
much was teaching, that what the world 
still needs is teaching, and so he becomes a 
teacher. Notasif setting up for superior 
powers or knowledge, but simply as one 
who has had a treasure imparted to him, 
and who therefore longs to impart to his 
poorer fellow-creatures his divine gold and 
silver. He sees that the great need of hu- 
manity is teaching, true teaching, teaching 
in the things pertaining to the true God, 
and he sets himself fervently to teach 
an untaught world. He does not confine 
himself to a small inner circle, but he has 
his eye on everybody. Not with one or 
two is he content. He remembers the 
words of commendation to Levi, ‘He 
walked with me in peace and truth, and 
did turn away many from iniquity.’ Many, 
many, is his watchword. Like Joseph 
Alleine, he becomes ‘‘insatiably greedy of 
souls.”?” Many, many is the burden of his 
prayers. Many, many is inscribed on all 
his plans. His spirit widens and widens, 
his eye and heart take in larger and larger 
circles. He remembers tbe multitudes 
whom his Master taught, the thousands in 
the early days of the church, and he seeks 
many, many. 

Christians, you must be teachers. This 
is your vocation, as those who have them- 
selves been taught of God. Teach by your 
lives. Teach also in words. Lose no op- 
portunity of instructing others, young or 
old. Let your lips keep knowledge for all. 
Live an instructive life.—Dr. Bonar, in his 
‘Bible Thoughts and Themes,”' 


—=_ 


THE KING AND THE CARPENTER, 


EW monarchs have been more beloved 

by their subjects than George III. He 

was commonly called ‘‘ the good old king.” 

Even those who doubted the wisdom of his 

government loved the man. This he owed 

very much to his simple, homely tastes, to 

the freedom with which he associated with 

all classes, even the poorest, and to his 

reverence for religion. The following 
anecdote illustrates this :— 

He was deeply interested in the manage- 
ment of the gardens at Kew, and, when in 
the neighborhood, used to visit them daily, 
talking to the workpeople who were en- 
gaged there about their different trades and 
occupations. One of the men especially 
attracted his attention. He was a Scotch 
carpenter, who displayed so much skill, 
industry, and shrewd sense, that the king 
used to seek him out whenever he visited 
the works, in order to converse with him. 
One Monday morning his Majesty, going to 
the gardens as usual, was disappointed at 
not finding the carpenter, and none of the 
workmen could tell where he was. The 
foreman was sent for, and made various ex- 
cuses for the man’s absence. But there 
was clearly some mystery about it which the 
king was determined to sift to the bottom. 











At length it came out that on the pre- 
vious Saturday evening the work had been 
behind-hand, and the hands were ordered 
to come to work on Sunday morning, when 
it was known that the king would not be 
there. This man alone refused, and de- 
clared that he would work as long as re- 
quired on other days of the week, but that 
he would not and dared not sin against God 
by breaking his holy day. He was threat- 
ened with dismissal, but stood firm to his 
principles, whatever it might cost him, 
and was accordingly turned off. 

The king heard this with great indigna- 
tion, and impatiently exclaimed, ‘‘ Send for 
him instantly! The man who keeps the 
Sabbath holy, and fears to offend God, is 
the man for me.’? The carpenter was at 
once recalled, and placed in a much better 
position than that from which he had been 
dismissed, and the king remained his firm 
friend to the end of his reign. 

——_——— <> 
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HYMN. 


Jesus, Babe of blessed virgin, 
Babe that lay next Mary’s heart, 
Saviour loving babes forever, 
God and Man in one thou art! 


Jesus, Babe of blessed mother, 
Babe that slept on mother’s arm, 
Man that other babes did gather, 
Shield us, babes of thine, from harm! 


Jesus, Child thatin the temple, 
Asked and answered questions wise, 
Teach thy children things still hidden 
From more wise and prudent eyes! 


Jesus, holy Child of Mary, 
Subject to thy parents’ will, 

Help us all our filial duty 
Ever gladly to fulfil! 


Jesus, Child that grew in stature, 
Wisdom, favor, asin years, 
Work in us that loving nature 
Which to God and man endears! Te 
rr 


Selected for The Sunday-School Times. 
OLD ENOUGH. 


HEN the child Jesus was but twelve 

years old, he was ‘‘ about his Father’s 

business.'? He was old enough to love and 
serve him. 

One day a lady was teaching a class of 
little girls in Sunday-school. 

‘*My dear children,’’ she said, ‘‘ how 
soon may we give our hearts to God, and 
become true Christians ?”’ 

They didn’t answer at first. Then turn- 
ing to the oldest scholar in the class, she 
asked, ‘‘ What do you say, Mary ?” 

‘* When we are thirteen.’’ 

‘* What do you say, Jane?”’ 

‘* When we are ten.”’ 

‘* What do you say, Susan ?”’ 

‘¢ When we are six.”’ 

At last she came to little Maggie, the 
youngest scholar in the class. ‘‘ Well, 
Maggie,’’ she said, ‘‘and how soon do you 
think we may give our hearts to God ?”’ 

‘¢ Just. as soon as we know that we are sin- 
ners, and know who God is,’’ said Maggie. 

How beautiful an answer that was! and 
how true! Yes, ‘fas soon as you know that 


you are a sinner, and know who God is,’’ 
you may give him your heart, and become 
u Christian.—Children'’s Pic. Mag. 
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Publishers’ Aotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Studies in Bible Lands.—The interest ma- 


“nifested in Scripture Geography has greatly 


increased within a few years. Several authors 
have enriched our Biblical Literature by con- 
tributions of sterling merit, which will render 
thestudy of the Bible adelightin many homes. 
A new volume has just appeared from the pen 
of Rev. W. L. Gage, the translator of ‘‘ Ritter’s 
Comparative Geography of Palestine.” It is 
not only beautiful in mechanical appearance, 
but exceedingly interesting in its graphic de- 
scriptions. Seventy-two spirited illustrations 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the book, 
which is a worthy companion to Osborn’s Great 
Map of Palestine, so widely and favorably 
known. Price of the volume $2.50, on receipt 
of which copies will be sent by mail post-paid. 

The Teacher’s Crown.—This beautiful and 
appropriate little tract by Professor Hart, for 
distribution among Sabbath-school teachers, 
is being widely circulated. No one can read it 
without being impressed with the solemn im- 
portanceof the teacher’s work. Price, 36 cents 
per dozen by mail, post-paid. Sample on re- 
eeipt of two 3-cent stamps. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE* 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAVIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,’ ‘‘ John 
Breti’s Household,” &c., &c. 








CHAPTER VII. 


HE day before Elfrida left Clintonville was 
Sunday. It was not without a feeling of 
sadness that she took her seat in the straight, 
high-backed pew, facing the pulpit, where she 
had sat for so many years, and thought how 
many long months might pass before she 
would occupy it again. The meeting house 
had been somewhat improved since Miss Ger- 
shon looked around on its bare floors and un- 
curtained windows. A coatof paint had fresh- 
ened the walls, the pulpit stairs were now 
covered with a pretty crimson and green car- 
pet, and the windows were shaded with green 
blinds which, opening on the inside of the 
building, added as much to its appearance as 
to its comfort. These improvements had been 
made by the ladies of the Sewing Circle, much 
to the scandal of Mrs. Yonkers, Deacon Chaffee, 
and his wife, and Monroe Finche, who hesi- 
tated not to declare that the day was not far 
distant when ‘‘ the people would want pictures, 
and images, and crosses stuck up in the meet- 
ing house for ’em to kneel down to and wor- 
ship, as the Roman Catholics and other heathen 
did.”’ 

Elfrida tried to listen attentively to the 
elder’s sermon that morning, but her thoughts 
would wander, despite every effort sho made 
to curb them. ‘They flew back, back into the 
vanished, but O! how sadly remembered, 
years—those years of neglected, wretched 
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childhood, which were photographed on her 
memory with fearful distinctness. The por- 
traits of her grandmother—harsh, vindictive, 
and cruel; of herself, now trembling with 
terror, now wrought into a frenzy of passion, 
and again sinking into despair ; of Mrs. Flood, 
well meaning, but impatient, and unwisely 
kind; of Miss Lena, appearing like a vision of 
hope,—a dream of grace and beauty; of Miss 
Semira, serene and patient, teaching by her 
life of saintly suffering the blessedness of that 
faith which is like an anchor to the soul—all 
these and many others haunted her imagina- 
tion with marvellous vividness. 

Then certain isolated scenes of her childhood 
presented themselves to Elfrida’s thought 
with such distinctness that she seemed almost 
to be living them over again. It was a warm 
summer’s morning; the scent of new-mown 
hay was wafted up fromthe broad and smiling 
fields into the old farm-house kitchen, and 
with it was borne the sound of music, doubly 
sweet, because distant and faint like the music 
we hear in dreams. Elfrida remembered how 
those soft strains stirred the pulses within 
her, how she dropped her work and ran wildly 
down the street, with the one desire to get near 
the enehanted ground, where she might look 
and listen as long as she pleased. She remem- 
bered—could she ever forget ?—the angry up- 
braiding of her grandmother which awaited 
her return; Mrs. Flood’s low-spoken advice 
to her to run away, and the thoughts which it 
suggested; her walk to the Centre post-office 
on that same eventful day; the lost letter; the 
lie uttered through fear, and confessed because 
of the stings of conscience ; the unjust punish- 
ment that filled her heart with bitter, burning 
anger—all these memories and many more 
passed like a panorama before Elfrida, as she 
sat with eyes resolutely fixed on the familiar 
face of the elder, while his words fell upon her 
ear, mere empty, meaningless sounds. And 
then, following the bitterness, came the me- 
mory of brightening days, when, in spite of 
harsh words and cruel bondage, whispers of 
hope uttered by gentle lips stole into her soul, 
speaking of a peace that lay deeper than these 
outward trials could reach, a life within the 
life, whére was the possibility of perpetual 
sunshine. 

And here the swift current of Elfrida’s 
thoughts was checked by the conclusion of the 
sermon, and she bowed her head during the 
prayer with a feeling of self-reproach and re- 
gret that she had given so little heed to the 
word preached. She could recall neither text 
nor subject, and she felt that not a single seed 
of truth had dropped into the soil of her heart 
during the hourof worship. It was, therefore, 
with tearful earnestness that she prayed God, 
from whom no feeling is hid, to forgive her 
sin, and help her to control her wandering 
thoughts. 


When the service was concluded, the little 
girls of her class gathered around Elfrida, with 
bright eyes and smiling faces, and after re- 
ceiving their usual greeting, took their seats, 
and waited quietly for the opening exercises of 
the Sunday-school. They had not heard that 
their teacher was going to leave them, and El- 
frida could not think of it without a sigh of re- 
gret. Itwasa class that she herself had ga- 
thered together ; little, lonely children from 
the very poorest and lowest of the Clintonville 
families, who had known little save neglect 
and suffering, until her band was kindly out- 
stretched to them, and her sympathizing voice 
jnvited them to come and learn about Jesus, 





who, though he was the Lord of glory, came 
and dwelt among the poor and despised, te 
teach, to comfort, and to save them. 


In the Sunday-school, surrounded by her 
little girls, Elfrida had passed some of the hap- 
piest hours of her life, and as she now looked 
round on their eager, upturned faces, she found 
herself wondering whether the future had in 
store for her any work that would bring with 
it such pure, unalloyed satisfaction as this, 
The speculation was brought to a sudden close 
by one of the children, who, starting from the 
end of the pew, and upsetting a cricket in her 
course, pressed up to the teacher’s side, and said 
in avery loud whisper, 

“Tt’s my turn to sit side of you, to-day, Fri- 
day, and Ma’y Jane Clapp says I sha’n’t. She 
says she will. A’n’t it my turn?” 

“T think it is,’ said Elfrida, making room 
for the child. ‘‘ You sat by me last Sunday, 
didn’t you, Mary Jane?”’ 

‘*Yes,” answered the girl in a sulky voice, 
‘but some of ’em sit next to you two Sundays 
right off, and nobody says nothing. It’s only 
’cause it’s me! but I don’t care.”’ 


‘Because it is you,’ said the teacher, plea- 
santly, ‘‘ I would like to have you stand close 
beside me this morning. I like to look into 
your eyes when I am asking you questions, 
and to-day is the last day that I shall ask you 
any, for a long, long time.”’ 

“Why?” asked Mary Jane, the sullen 
expression suddenly giving place to one of 
painful curiosity; and the other little voices 
echoed Why? as every eye was fastened upon 
her face. 

Elfrida found it difficult to keep back the 
tears, and to command her voice to answer the 
question. 

“T expect to go away to-morrow,” she said, 
presently, ‘‘and I don’t know when I shall 
come back.” _ 

For a moment, none of the children spoke, 
but sat looking at their teacher in blank sur- 
prise. 

“Do you want to go?” asked Mary Jane, 
first to break the silence. 

‘“‘ For some reasons I do,” said the teacher, 
“but Iam very sorry to leave my class.” 


** A’n’t you never coming back ?’’ asked the 
little one who had claimed her right to sit be- 
side Elfrida. 

“Oh, I hope so, and I hope, when I do, that 
I shall find you all here, and that you will have 
learned a great many Bible verses.”’ 

“T sha'n’t come to Sunday-school a step of 
my foot,’ said Mary-Jane, half crying. 

“Don’t say that,’’ Elfrida said in a gentle 
tone. ‘‘ You need to come whether I am here 
or not. Don’t you want to learn more about 
the dear Saviour, and what you can do to 
please him ?”’ 

Mary Jane shook her head perversely. 

‘*' There a’n’t nobody in this school that I 
want to be in their class,’”’ she said, casting a 
sulky glance around the meeting house. “I 
don’t like nobody there is here only just you, 
and there don’t nobody like me. J sha'n’é 
come.”’ 

Elfrida said no more, but proceeded 
to hear the lesson for the day. The chil- 
dren were more subdued than usual, 
owing to the nows that they were about 
to lose their teacher. They watched every 
movement she made, as though she were 
suddenly invested with mysterious import- 
ance, and listened to every word she spoke 
with close attention. Elfrida was not in the 
habit of giving long lectures to her class. What- 
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ever she had to say she said in few words, if 
possible illustrating it with some story, or ask- 
ing questions as she talked, for the young 
minds with which she had to deal were un- 
trained, and quite unequal to the effort of long 
continued thought. Elfrida, as she walked to 
church on that morning, had thought of many 
things that she wished to say to them, but now 
that she sat in their midst, and felt that every 
eye was fastened upon her, the words she 
would have spoken -refused to come, and it is 
doubtful whether she would have said any- 
thing more than to bid them each good-bye, 
but for a question put by one of the chil- 
dren. 

“Will anybody want us to stay to Sunday- 
school after you go away, Miss Friday ?” 


“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Elfrida. ‘‘The su- 
perintendent would be very sorry if you did 
not come, and I hope you will have a good 
teacher. She will want you tostay. Do you 
think of any one whom you would like for 
your teacher, children ?”’ 

The little girl who had asked the question 
answered quickly, 

“There a’n’t nobody here that’s near so 
pretty as you be, but there's a lady that sits 
over there,—standing on tip-toe and pointing 
to a pew on the opposite side of the chureh—“‘I 
wish we could have her, ’cause she’s got a real 
pretty bunnit, with the beautifullest pink posies 
on it.’’ 

“T don’t want her!’’ cried one of the girls. 
“She’s awful proud, and if she’s the teacher 
I sha’n’t come !’’ ; 

‘May I choose a teacher for you?’ asked 
Elfrida; ‘one who I think will be a good 
teacher, and love you all very much?” 

The children, with the exception of Mary 
Jane, who was determined not to be consoled, 
said yes, and eagerly listened for the name. 

“*T would like to leave you in Mrs. Renney’s 
care,’ said Elfrida, ‘‘She is the superinten- 
dent’s wife, and Iam sure she would be just 
such a teacher as you would all like very 
much.’’ 

‘*She’s got those big girls,” objected one of 
the children, ‘‘and they won’t have us with 
them.”’ 

“The big girls are going into the Bible-class,”’ 
replied Elfrida, ‘‘and then Mrs. Renney will 
take you. Would you not like it?” 

The majority of the class answered yes. Only 
Mary Jane obstinately refused to be provided 
for. She sat on the cricket at her teacher’s 
feet, chewing the corner of her old plaid shaw], 
with a heavy frown upon her brow. 

“Now,’’ said Elfrida, when the question was 
settled, ‘‘I hope you will all try to be here 
every Sunday, and to have very perfect lessons, 
You don’t know how badly a teacher feels 
when she comes to Sunday-school, to find that 
some of her scholars perhaps have not looked 
at their lesson, and don’t even know where it 
is, And Ido hope you will all try to be good 
girls. I want you to be real Christians. You 
can be if you will, for God will help you; and 
I hope you will try to be Christians not only 
on Sunday, but every day. Remember Jesus 
when you are at work and when you are at 
play. Remember Jesus when you eat and 
when you drink, when you lie down and when 
you rise up, and try to act always just as you 
would if you could see him standing close be- 
side you. If you will do this, children, you 
will be happy and safe while you live here, and 
happy and safe forever in heaven.”’ 

The little girls pressed closer around their 
teacher as she spoke these earnest and loving 





words, and the desire was kindled in each 
young heart to live thus near to Christ. 

“This morning as I was coming to church,” 
continued Elfrida, ‘I thought of a text that I 
mean to take for one of my rules to live by, 
and it is just as good a rule for you as for me, 
Shall I tell you what it is?” 

““Yes,’? answered the children in a breath, 
listening attentively as she repeated slowly 
and distinctly the words of our Lord: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength: this is the first com- 
mandment, And the second is like, namely, 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

She took their Bibles and marked the verses 
with her pencil, and put slips of paper between 
the leaves for marks, so that they might read 
the words over and over again, until they were 
so fixed in their memory that they could not 
be forgotten. By the time this was done, Mr. 
Renney was ready to close the school, and 
giving a kiss to each of her scholars, Elfrida 
bade them good-bye. 

Mary Jane alone gave her no answering kiss, 
but sat with downcast eyes and sullen brow, 
still chewing the fringe of her shawl. Elfrida 
dismissed the others, and sitting down beside 
the unhappy child, took her rough little hand 
between both her own, and said in a kind 
voice, ‘‘I am sure that you love me, Mary 
Jane, and yet you make me very unhappy to- 
day. Won’t you tell me why?” A burst of 
passionate tears was the only reply to this 
question. As Elfrida looked pityingly down 
upon the bent figure, trembling with emotion, 
she was vividly reminded of her own lonely, 
miserable childhood, and she longed to com- 
fort the poor little heart. 


“Dear Mary Jane,’’ she said, tenderly, 
‘what can I say to you to make you happy?” 

‘“*Nothin’,’”? sobbed Mary Jane. “I wish 
you’d let me alone!’ 

“T can’t let you alone,” said Elfrida. “I 
can’t let you go away until you feel better.” 

‘‘T sha’n’t never feel no better,’”’ cried Mary 
Jane. ‘I wish ’t I was dead—I do!’ 

“Oh no! don’t say anything so wicked as 
that,’’ rejoined Elfrida, remembering how 
often she had herself given utterance to the 
same cry of despair. ‘‘ Wish, rather, that God 
would help you to live as you ought.” 

‘“* Tdon't want to!” sobbed the girl, flinging 
her hand away from herteacher’s grasp ; ‘’ta’nt 
no use to try to do nothin’; ’f you knew my 
folks you’d see it wa’n't no use.” 

“T don’t know your folks,” said Elfrida, 
gently, ‘‘but I do know that Jesus Christ 
loves you, and is all ready to help you, and he 
will be better than the best father or mother 
or brother could possibly be.”’ 

‘¢ He wouldn’t come into no such place as I 
live in,’ said Mary Jane, ‘‘ They swear, and 
drink, and fight, and steal! Youdon’t believe 
Jesus would come where they do them things, 
do you?” 

“Tt is there that he is most ready to go,’’ said 
Elfrida, with tears in her eyes. ‘* He will stay 
in your home, Mary Jane, and comfort you, 
and help you to show them how happy he can 
make those that love him. Itis the lost and 
straying sheep that the shepherd looks after 
after with the most anxiety, is n’t it?” 

‘‘T s’pose so,” replied Mary Jane. 

‘Well,’ said Elfrida, ‘Christ is the Good 
Shepherd, and he is always calling to the lost 
sinner to come back to him.”’ 

“Our folks ha’n’t never heard him,’ said 
Mary Jane. 





* You have,” said Elfrida, seriously, ‘* You 
have heard him every Sunday since you came 
to Sunday-school, and every time that you 
have studied your Sunday-school lesson, for 
Christ calls to us by the lips of our teachers, and 
by the words of the Bible. Have you ever 
said, I-want to go to Christ? Have you ever 
felt as though you would like to be safe in his 
fold ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mary Jane, weeping, ‘‘ I want 
him to take care of me if he will.” 

‘You need not fear that he will leave you to 
perish then,” said Elfrida, “and now just listen 
to me a moment;’ she added, ‘fhe will make 
you the preacher to bring your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters to him, If 
you try to please Christ in everything you do, 
they cannot help noticing it, and when they 
see that it has made a gentle, loving daughter 
and sister of you, and that instead of being 
sullen and ill-tempered, you are bright and 
cheerful, they will begin to think that there 
must be something more in religion than they 
can understand, and by-and-bye they will 
have the curiosity to know more about it, and 
when they. begin to inquire, in earnest, you 
may be sure they will not stop until they have 
made Jesus theirfriend. Now don’t youthink, 
Mary Jane, if you could live so as to lead your 
friends to the Saviour, it would be well worth 
trying for?’ 

The tears were drying on Mary Jane’s face 
as she raised her eyes for the first time to meet 
her teacher’s, and something like a smile 
played around her lips. 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘if I only could /”’ 

‘Have courage! You can!’ said Elfrida, 
‘“‘The Lord will help you to do hard things, if 
you hold fast to him.’’ 

“Tf you was only a-goin’ to stay,’’ faltered 
Mary Jane. 

‘‘Perhaps you would lean on me instead of 
on him, and that would hinder you,” said El- 
frida. ‘‘He will give you all the helps that 
you really need. The Sunday-school is one 
great help. You will come every Sunday, 
won’t you?’’ 

‘¢Yes,”? answered Mary Jane, humbly. 

‘‘And try to love your new teacher just as you 
do me?”’ 

“Tlliry.”? The tonesaid plainly Inever can, 
but Elfrida pressed no other answer. It was 
almost time for the afternoon service; the 
elder was ascending the steep stairs of the pul- 
pit, and the elderly women were already in 
their seats. Mary Jane’s sorrowful heart was 
lightened a little of its load by permission to 
remain where she was during the sermon, and 
Elfrida composed herself with the determina- 
tién to give good heed to the word spoken. 
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REPEAT THE IMPRESSION.—‘‘ Children 
are so unstable.’”? How often do teachers 
say this as a reason for discouragement! 
But children are children. Their purposes 
are not fixed. Most children act impul- 
sively. If you work with children, you 
must not expect that a religious experience 
will change them to premature men and 
women. If you have made a deep impres- 
sion on a child, do not think that you can 
come and find it as fresh as ever after a 
week’s excitement. Continuity is whata 
child lacks. If you have made an impres- 
sion on a child’s mind in any direction, 
repeat it. Keep repeating it until it is 
habitual. Do not be disheartened. Above 
all, do not dishearten your pupils. 
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Beeklp Zesson. 


LESSON No. 8. 
(For Sunday, February 20, 1870.) 
TEXT: LUKE 2: 40-52. 


SUBJECT: The Child Jesus, the Model Child. 








MOTTO: And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and Man. 


HE Lesson before us has to do with perhaps the 
most important fact in the whole life of our 
blessed Lord. It treats of 


THE DEVELOPMENT OFTHE CHILDJESUS. 


This development was I. REAL; II. REGULAR; 
III. RELATIVE; IV. RAPID. 


I. Ir wAS A REAL DEVELOPMENT. 


He was born as other children are born. He was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh. He was hun- 
gry and feeble and tired,and needed care just as 
other children do. The whole preceding narrative 
implies it. This Lesson asserts it, and the subse- 
quent history confirms it. 


1. He is spoken of (v. 40) as the Child, just as 
any other babe would be spoken of, and it is ex- 
pressly stated that Heiner din wisd and 
stature.—(v. 52.) It is a statement of fact, and 
any attempt to explain it as if it were a mere ap- 
pearance of increase, of development, is to accuse 
Christ Himself as a Deceiver, and the Holy Ghost 
as a falsifier. God does not need to be defended by 
crooked ways.—(Job 42: 7.) 


2. The expression which is here used (vy. 40) of the 
Child Jesus, is a part of that used of the child John, 
in Luke 1: 80, and must, of course, be understood in 
the same sense. 

3. He grew in size as other children grow. 

4. He waxed strong, i. e., grew stronger, as 
other children do, 

(Im spirit, is probably an interpolation from 
Luke 1: 80. See Tauchnitz.) 

5. Filled—Becoming filled.—Alford. “That the 
idea of wisdom is to be taken relatively is shown 
partly by v. 52, which describes the wisdom of 
Jesus Himself, as still unfolding itself; and partly 
by the idea of childhood, to which the character of 
wisdom belongs only relatively. But this is pre- 
cisely the idea of the Messiah in His human deve- 
lopment, that He presents each stage of life, pure 
and unsullied by sin; yet so as never to obliterate 
the character of the stage itself; which would be 
the case on thesupposition thatthe Child Jesus pos- 
sessed perfect wisdom.’’—Olshausen. The assertion 
of increase of wisdom implies, of course, that the 
Child was not conscious of His Divine origin and 
nature. “When He was a child, He spake as a 
enild, [He understood as a child, He thought asa 
child,] before He could with full consciousness tes- 
tify of God as His Father. Undoubtedly the awa- 
kening of His Divine-human consciousness, His 
recognition of Himself, formed part of the filling 
with wisdom.’—Van Oosterzee. ‘‘The eye which 
comprehends heaven and earth within its range of 
vision, does not, by betaking itself to darkness, or 
closing its lid, deprive itsef of its power of sight, 
but merely resigns its far-reaching activity. So 
does the Son of God close His all-seeing eye, and 
betake Himself to human darkness on earth, and 
then, as a child of man, open His eye on earth, as 
the Light of the world, gradually increasing in 
brilliancy, till it shines at the right hand of the 
Father, in perfect splendor.’—Sartorius. Itis in 
confirmation of this that St. John tells us that He 
began to manifest His glory at the miracle in Cana 
of Galilee, as is also the glimpse we get of the 
dawning of the consciousness of what He was in 
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the temple. (See below.) In shocking contrast is 
the apocryphal] “Gospel of the Infancy,’ a stupid 
forgery of the early ages, which assumes @ con- 
sciousness of Divinity from the first, and details 
the grotesque miracies which naturally flow from 
such assumption: “Dumb idols, irrational beasts 
and senseless trees, bow in adoration before the 
infant Jesus on His journey to Egypt; and after 
His return, when yet a boy of five or seven years, 
He changes balls of clay into flying birds, for the 
idle amusement of His playmates; strikes terror 
round about Him, dries up astream of water by a 
mere word, transforms His companions into goats, 
raises the dead to life,and performs all sorts of 
magical cures, through a magical influence which 
proceeds from the very water in which He was 
washed, the towels which He used, and the bed on 
which He slept.”—Schaff. In opposition to this 
theory, which would separate Jesus from us, asa 
being of altogether another nature, is the teaching 
of this Lesson, that “‘ Jesus had to learn from the 
words of others what as yet He knew not; and that 
was entirely unknown to Him as a child, which 
He had a glimpse of as a boy, conjectured asa 
youth, and first clearly perceived as a man.’’—I.e., 
His Messiahship and Essential Deity. 

6. It was a consequence of this increase of wis- 
dom that He increased in favor with God. From 
earliest infancy the grace of God was upon Him. 
(It is the same word which is translated grace in 
v. 40and favor in v.52.) “Grace is nothing but love 
revealing itself—showing itself actively; and in 
every moment of the life of Jesus the love of God 
shone forth in active exercise in Him. He was 
completely a Child—completely a Youth—com- 
pletely a Man; and thus hallowed all the stages of 
human development; but nothing incongruous 
ever appeared in Him, which would have been the 
case if utterances of ariper age had escaped Him 
in childhood.’’—Olshausen. The grace (or favor), of 
v.40may indicate what the old English divines 
call The Love of Beneficence, and that of v. 52, what 
they call The Love of Complacence. Just as the 
Lord taketh delight in them that fear Him, and 
more and more as they become more and more 
capable of knowing and loving and serving Him, 
so did He delight more and more in the pious de- 
velopment of the Holy Child Jesus, 

7. For the same reason, also, did He intrease in 
Savor with man. ‘In the human life of Jesus that 
glory unfolded itself more and more, which must 
secure the approval of God and all the good.” 


II. Ir wAs A REGULAR DEVELOPMENT. 


In this He stands alone. All other human beings 
are hindered from the proper, normal development 
of their character, by sin. “In all the higher 
ranges of character, the excellence is never the 
simple unfolding of a harmonious and _ perfect 
beauty contained in the germ of childhood, but is 
a character formed by a process of rectification, in 
which many follies are mended and distempers 
removed; in which confidence is checked by de- 
feat, passion moderated by reason, smartness so- 
bered by experience. Commonly a certain pleasure 
is taking in showing how the many wayward 
sallies of the boy are, at length, reduced by disci- 
pline to the character of wisdom, justice and pub- 
lic heroism, so much admired.’—Bushnell. But 
in the Child Jesus there was nothing of this. His 
life showed no traces of childish faults, to be here- 
afterconquered. Hehad none ofthe fauits or failings 
of childhood, though He had all other of its weak- 
nesses and relative imperfections. His develop- 
ment was gradual and unceasing. His path through 
childhood and youth shone steadily brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. ‘The words of John 
(Matt, 3:14) show what impression was made by 
His moral purity when thirty years of age; and the 
voice from heaven (Matt. 3: 17) sets the seal of the 
divine approval on thenow completed development 
of the Son of Man,a seal which the Holy One of 
Israel would have affixed only to absolute perfec- 
tion.’’—Van Oosterzee. ‘‘We are apt to forget that 
it was during this time that much of the great work of 
the second Adam was done. The growing up through 
infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, from grace to 
grace, holiness to holiness, in subjection, self-de- 
nial, and love, without one polluting touch of sin,— 
this it was which, consummated by the three years 
of active ministry, by the Passion, and by the 
Cross, constituted the obedience of one Man, by 





which many were made righteous. We must fully 
appreciate the words of this verse, in order to 
think rightly of Christ. He had emptied Himself 
of His glory. His inffancy and childhood were no 
mere pretence, but the Divine Personality was in 
Him carried through these states of weakness and 
inexperience, and gathered round itself the ordi. 
nary accessions and experiences of the sons of 
men. All the time the consciousness of His mis- 
sion on earth was ripening—‘the things heard of 
the Father’ (John 15: 15) werecontinually imparted 
to Him; the Spirit, which was not given by mea- 
sure to Him, was abiding more and more upon 
Him; till the day when He was fully ripe for His 
official manifestation.’”’—A//ford. 


III. Ir was A RELATIVE DEVELOPMENT, 


Effected by the use of means, and having definite 
relations to these means, 


1. A Mother’s Influence.—(For the character of 
that mother, see Lesson 2,) 

2. Other Home Influences.—A pious father, bro- 
thers and sister, &c. (See Schaff’s note in Lange, 
on Matthew 13: 55.) 

8. The influence of the natural scenery upon the 
character. 

4. The Study of the Scriptures. 

5. The Synagogue Services.—(Luke 4: 16.) 

6. The Effect of Work. 

[The above points are developed in an article on 
page 98 of this paper. ] 

7, The annual joyous pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
was not a meaninfiuence in the dvelopment we 
are considering. The law did not require the at- 
tendance of females at Jerusalem, It was given to 
a people emerging from barbarism, and was de- 
signed to, and did, educate them up to a better ap- 
preciation of the dignity of woman, but it did it in 
the only practicable way, by condescending to ig- 
norance and weakness and even wickedness.— 
(Matt. 19: 8.) Hence it did not compel the women 
to go up to Jerusalem from every partof the land, 
But those who went up thither went up to worship. 
And the most pious of the women went, without 
legal injunction, when they could, (Perhaps it was 
because they were naturally more susceptible to 
religious influence than men that they were left 
more nearly, as all are now, to act voluntarily and 
unconstrainedly in religious matters,) It was 
Mary’s custom to go up with her husband annually 
to the Passover feast. The advantages of travel 
were thus added to those ofhome, Varied scenery 
made its due impression. The social intercourse, 
the religious mirth, the caravan songs, to the mu- 
sic of which the procession kept step, (of which the 
songs of degrees, or steps, Psalms 120-134 are speci- 
mens,) as well as the temple, and the eight days’ 
services with the gorgeous and significant ritual, 
must have added greatly to the fund of His know- 
ledge, while it furnished food for thought and re- 
flection; by which He grew in wisdom continually. 

8. The effect produced upon His development by 
contact with His fellow-men must not be over- 
looked. ‘*What discourse Jesus held with men 
during these years we know not. Though His 
manner of life was secluded, we cannot believe 
that He withdrew Himself from the society of 
friendsand neighbors. That would have been con- 
trary to the spirit of His religion. He doubtless 
mingled in social intercourse with the large circle 
of relations in the neighborhood; and with His 
townsmen as occasion offered ; and His bearing to- 
wards all must have been lowly, gentle, courteous; 
for His whole life was steeped in love.” 

“As yet, He was in favor with man also,—the 
world had not yet begun to hate Him; but we can- 
not tell how soon this feeling towards Him was 
changed, for He alleges (John 7:7), ‘Me the world 
hateth, because I testify of it that its deeds are 
evil;’ and we can hardly conceive such testimony, 
in the years of gathering vigor and zeal, long with- 
held. The incident of Luke 4: 28, 29, can scarcely 
have arisen, only from the anger of the moment.’’— 
Alford. It seems rather to have been the crowning 
manifestation of an anger which had been gather- 
ing head among His townsmen fora long time, 
under the reproofs which they must have heard 
when they “vexed His righteous soul with. their 
ungodly deeds, which they ungodly committed.” 
And the wicked anger of His fellows, as well as 
their favor, could not be without its corresponding 
gracious effect upon Him. 
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%. For the influence of prayer, we refer the 
teacher again, to the article on page 98. “But al- 
lowing for all these influences, we are forced to re- 
car to that essential singularity in the personality 
of our Lord, whereby, with such comparatively 
weak and disproportionate means he could become 
in fact, what from His birth it has been possible 
that He could become.” ‘Jesus can be ranked 
neither with the school-trained, nor with the self- 
trained, men..... All the attempts to bring Him 
into contact with Egyptian Wisdom, or the Essenic 
Theosophy, or other sources of learning, are with- 
out a shadow of proof, and explain nothing after 
all. He never quotes from books, except the Old 
Testament. He never refers to secular history, 
poetry, rhetoric, mathematics, astronomy, foreign 
languages, natural sciences, or any of those bran- 
ches of knowledge which make up human learn- 
ing and literature. He confined Himself strictly 
to religion. But from that centre He shed light 
over the whole world of man and nature, In this 
‘department, unlike all other great men, even the 
prophets and apostles, He was absolutely original 
and independent. He taught the world as one 
who had learned nothing from it, and was under 
no obligation to it. He speaks from Divine intui- 
tion, as one who not only knows the truth, but who 
és the truth, and with an authority which com- 
mands absolute submission, or provokes rebellion, 
but can never be passed with contempt or indiffer- 
ence. His character and life were originated and 
sustained in spite of circumstances with which no 
earthly force could have contended, and therefore 
must have had their real foundation in a force 
which was preternatural and Divine.” But the 
Divinity within Him did not the least mar or im- 
pede His perfect human development. On the con- 
trary, it aided and increased it. 


IV. Ir wAs A RAPID DEVELOPMENT. 


The character of His life and teachings, so far su- 
perior to that of all others, are a sufficient proof of 
this. But we have narrated also an incident of His 
boyhood which sets it before us most vividly. At 
the age of twelve, a boy wascalled by the Jews, 
** son of the law,’’ when he voluntarily assumed for 
himself certain of his religious privileges, and af- 
ter which he occupied a position nearly corres- 
ponding to that of catechumenin the early Chris- 
tian Church, or that of the conjir‘med (theoretically) 
in some modern churches, The Child Jesus was so 
occupied in the enjoyment of these new religious 
privileges that He seemed to take no note of time, 
and stayedin the Holy City after the eight days’ 
festivity was over. No blame attached to any one 
for this. His parents thought Him with some or 
other of their intimate friends and neighbors in 
the caravan. He had been so habitually prudent 
in all these respects, that they had no anxiety 
about Him until night cameon. And then they 
could not find him! The first day’s march of a 
caravan is always, necessarily, a short one. The 
next day they returned. Afteralong search else- 
where in the city, they found Him on the third 
day in the temple ; of course, not in the Holy places, 
nor the priests’ court, but in one of the rooms in 
the building where the regular teachers (Doctors) 
taught those who came to learn. He was sitting, as 
was the custom of pupils (Acts 22: 8). He was hear- 
ing, as was the custom of pupils. He was asking 
further explanations, as was the custom of pupils. 
He was a pupil, simply learning and desiring to 
learn more of the things of God. He was in the 
proper place tolearn, The most interesting sub- 
ject to all the pious at that day was the Messiah to 
come. It was doubtless the prophecies respecting 
Messiah of which He was learning. “And 
au that heard Him were astonished at His 
understanding and answers.’’? «He was so wise 
beyond His years. His development had been so 
rapid. Even His parents, who knew the mysteries 
of His birth, but had probably since seen littie dif- 
ference in Him from other thoughtful and pious 
children, were amazed, His mother speaks with 
gently implied reproof (v. 48). He answers (v. 49). 
This was, of course, no mere pretence on His part. 
He really was surprised. He had never thought 
but that they would know where to find Him, and 
that they were perfectly satisfied that He was 
there. The consciousness of who and what He was, 
seems to have dawned upon Him now for the first 
time; but so regular and gradual, so normal, yet 





so rapid, had been His development, that it did not 
take Him by surprise. Doubtless the lessons He 
had just learned from the official teachers, and the 
stimulating effect of the Passover services and the 
temple worship, all aided to the clarifying of this 
consciousness, so that the moment when His mo- 
ther spoke to Him was the moment when His true 
words indicated His true thoughts, now first thus 
clearly conceived. 

About My Father’s business, or in My Father’s 


house, are both limitations of the real phrase, 


in the things of My Father. 

They understood not. So truly human had been 
his boyish life, that the events of His birth and in- 
fancy were not connected with this in their minds. 
Yet His mother kept ali these, as she had those, in 
memory, and waited till the time should come in 
which she should understand them. Immediately 
the Holy Child went down with them, and continued 
to be subject to them as before. The dawning con- 
sciousness of Divinity, which must have increased 
from that day forward, did not render Him less 
dutiful, but more so,—though it accelerated His 
growth in wisdom regularly as His age (stature) pro- 
gressed,and made Him thus more and more be- 
loved of Godand man. The development of the 
Child Jesus, though thus accelerated. was truly 
human and normal; otherwise it would not have 
been possible for Him to “leave us an ensample 
that we should follow in His steps.” 

The proper application of this Lesson consists in 
showing: 

1. That in all the particulars indicated, save one, 
Jesus is the Model for children. 

2. That He sympathizes with children. 

8. That He loves children, and loves to make 
them like Himself,—which is to save them. 


_ THE INFANT-CLASS. 
We will begin by singing: 


“T’ll rise up early in the morning.” 
—Page 31, Golden Chain. 

Let us do all things decently and in order. Now 
look at my hand. Iwill count one, two, three; 
and as I say three, I shall raise my hand, and asI 
raise it, you will rise also—all at once, just as 
though you were fastened to it,and would come 
up as my hand comes up! Now look! One, two, 
three. Very good. Sing. 

Wewill now repeat together the first three verses 
of the Ist Psalm. [Let the teacher say it in short 
sentences, and the scholars repeat after her.] 

It is God who gives us all the good we have; let 
us now pray to Him, Clasp your hands in front of 
you, Close your eyes, so that you cannot see any- 
thing to draw your minds away from what we are 
saying. Now,if you are ready, we will ask God’s 
blessing upon to-day’s school, 

(Repeat prayer, clause by clause, the same as the 
psalm just repeated. Then all to sit down.) 

(Thus far are the opening exercises, or worship. 
Sometimes a few remarks can be made upon the 
psalm recited, but if much is said, it must be left 
until after the prayer, as it would keep the chil- 
dren standing too long. The selection used in this 
part of the exercises, whether from the Psalms or 
some other part of the Bible, should have a bear- 
ing upon the subject of the Lesson, as should also 
the prayer.) 

A break can here be made in the exercises when 
the children are not expected to be devotional. 
Taking up of the missionary collection, calling of 
the roll, inquiries after absentees, &c., can be at- 
tended to. 

Then should come another hymn, as introductory 
to the Lesson. For instance, sing, now, 


“T want to be like Jesus.” 

Examine last Sabbath’s motto and Lesson. 

The Lesson was about what? Who can tell? 
(Hands.) What do you remember about it? All 
that you have heard thus faris about the Infant 
Jesus, is it not? To-day’s Lesson is about the 
Child Jesus. How old is He? (Luke 2: 42.) A lit- 
tle older than any of you. Does the Bible say any- 
thing about Him when He was about as old as you? 
No, not. anything. He lived with Joseph and Mary 
His mother, and was much like other children 
(Heb. 2:17), only He never did anything that was 
wrong. When twelve years of age He was old 





enough totake part in the temple worship, and 
was required to do so by the law, therefore went 
with Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem, to the feast of 
the passover. 

“After the custom.” As much of this may be 
dwelt upon as the teacher may see fit; also of the 
going up in caravans for mutual protection. 
“A day’s journey.” A little way out of the city to 
encamp for the first night, in order better to get 
their company together. “Sitting in the midst of 
the doctors.’”’” Now come back and connect the re- 
marks made upon the psalm, with Jesus in the 
temple. The beauty of holinessin youth. Stand- 
ing not in the way of sinners, but delighting in 
God’s law and in the society of all good people and 
children.—The heavenly mansions a continual 
sanctuary. “They sought Him sorrowing.” All 
must seek Jesus, with lowliness of heart, sometime 
in their lives, if they would find salvation—even 
His earthly parents. 


Sing, ‘‘Seeking Jesus;” or, ‘‘Come to Jesus,” 


* And was subject unto them.” (Repeat Eph. 6: 
23). Jesus perfect, even in obedince to His earthly 
parents. If He, our Saviour, obeyed those who had 
rule over Him, what ought we to do? Nothing more 
for us to do or feel than Jesus did and felt. What 
is the Fifth Commandment? and the promise? 
Disobedience to parents is considered the greatest 
sin a Chinese child can commit, and it is punished 
assuch, (Repeat Prov. 1: 8, 9.) 


Sing— “The Beautiful.” 
—Page 45, Songs of Gladnesa, 
Or, “The Morning Bright,” 


—Page 55, Songs of Gladness. 


THE BLACKBOARD. 





MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. 


I must be about it. 
—John 6: 28, 29; Ist Cor. 3: 11; Acts 4: 12. 


God made me for it. 
—Col. 1: 16; Is. 48: 7; Rev. 4: 11; Phil. 4: 13, 


God commands it. 

—Mal. 2: 10; 1: 6; Mark12: 29, 30; 
James 1: 22; 4: 17. 
I am old enough. 


—Eccl. 12: 1; Ist Cor. 6: 2; Ps. 95: 6-8; 
Prov. 27:1; James 4: 13, 14, 











The references above can be drawn out with the 
scholars, either at the time, or better, perhaps, by 
giving beforehand one text to each class or scholar, 
to be ready when the teachers or superintendent 
may call forit. Each of the points above drawn 
out may be illustrated by other texts and incidents 
from life. J. R. W. 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


54. Verse 46. Let Christian boys and girls take 
example from the conduct of Jesus at the age 
of only twelve years. Let them remember, if they 
are old enough to do wrong, they are old enough 
to do right. If able to read story-books and to talk, 
the are also able to read their Bible and pray. Let 
them imitate His example when left by them- 
selver. For four days He was out of sight of Joseph 
and Mary. And where did they find Him at 
last? Not idling His time away, or getting into 
mischief, as many boys of twelve would do. Not 
in vain and unprofitable company. They found 
Him in the temple, listening to religious teachers, 
and asking questions about subjects He wished 
explained. 

55.—Christ a Toiler. 

“While Joseph, worn by journeyings, years and 
toil, 
Learned his wood-craft to the young carpenter, 
And rested from his cares— 
Behold, O world! 
Take heart, poor laborer! Lookup! A God 
Hath taken homely labor in His hands, 
And henceforth blessed all honest toil; and made 
It as God’s work, honorable! Ye delve: Christ 
did.” 
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Our Lesson This Week. 


We. would call particular attention to 
the Lesson this week, as found in the 
usual columns. The subject is one of 
greatest interest, and may be made pecu- 
liarly interesting to the young. We think 
that its treatment will be generally re- 
garded as very fall and satisfactory. 

The Lesson covers all the record we have 
of the Life of Jesus for about twenty-eight 
years. If ‘‘ the child is father to the man,”’ 
as the expressive proverb asserts, it is neces- 
sary to understand the childhood of Jesus, in 
order to understand his manhood. And 
this brief narrative (Luke 2: 40-52), yields 
much more information to the careful stu- 
dent, than a casual reader is apt to imagine. 
The importance of the subject to a 
right understanding of the humanity of 
our Saviour, and a consequent right faith 
in him,—especially its importance in a 
series of Lessons designed for the instruc- 
tion of children, joined to the comparative 
scarcity of expositions and treatises on this 
subject, seem to be sufficient reason to make 
this Lesson more minute in detail, as well 
as more didacticin form, than any other of 
the course will be likely to be. 

Jesus was the model child, the model 
youth, the model man. He came, says 
Irenzeus (in the second century), to save 
all of every age,—infants, children, youth, 
and adults ; so he passed through every age; 
being made an infant for infants that he 
might sanctify infants ; a child among chil- 
dren that he might sanctify children; 
affording them at the same time an exam- 
ple, and sanctifying them tothe Lord; and 
an adult among adults, that he might bea 
perfect director in every class. The motto 
of the Lesson is the keynote to the whole. 
Just as really and truly as do other chil- 
dren, just so really and truly did the child 
Jesus increase in size, and strength, and 
wisdom, and piety, and popularity. The 
essential deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is the sole sufficient ground of our 
hope, has been so taught sometimes as very 
largely to obscure practical faith in his hu- 
manity. 

It is the reaction from this, the felt need 
of a sympathizing human Saviour which 
has on the one hand filled the Roman 
calendar with saints of like passions with 
ourselves, and, on the other, led Unitarians 
to deny the deity of Christ altogether. 





The New Testament teaches that he is both 
God and man, the God-man. This lesson 
brings clearly before us his true humanity. 
It chronicles his human development, from 
infancy, through childhood and youth, to 
mature manhood. 


We commend it to careful, sympathetic 
teaching by all those who shall attempt 
to unfold it before their child-learners. 


_ OS 
Sunday-School Organization. 


| the remarks which we are about to 
make, we refer, not to the institution as 
a general or national concern, but to a par- 
ticularschool. Howshall a Sunday-school 
be organized? What ideas enter into such 
an organization? What officers are needed 
for its full efficieney ? 
In sketching such an organization, we 
have in mind the school of a large, well ap- 
pointed city church, a school numbering 


from two to three hundred scholars. Many: 
a | knowledge of the Scriptures, and secondly 


modifications would be needed of course in 
organizing a city mission-school, or a small 
eountry school. 


We would enter, also, one other impor- 
tant caveat. However decided may be our 
opinion in regard to the best method of 
Sabbath-school management, or the true 
theory on which Sabbath-school organiza- 
tion should be based, yet if in any particu- 
lar case we found an old, well established 
school, in successful operation, conducted 
on some other plan, we should think it 
eminently unwise to disturb such organiza- 
tion just for the sake of realizing our 
theory. But every year scores of new 
schools are coming into life, and there are 
hundreds of old schools in a disordered, en- 
feebled condition, requiring reorganization. 
Tn all these cases, the way is open for expe- 
riment, and one may enter the work with 
a reasonably fair chance of carrying outa 
preconceived plan without material or vex- 
atious obstructions. 

The first question to be settled is, what is 
the true basis of the Sabbath-school? Is it 
an independent, self-originating institution, 
like a Temperance Society, or a Society for 
Preventing Cruelty to Animals, or is it an 
offspring of the Church? a part of the ma- 
chinery and working of the Church? The 
answer given to this question will deter- 
mine many others, most others, indeed, re- 
lating to the management of the school, 
and therefore it should take precedence 
of other questions. There is a tendency, 
in many quarters, to feel and act, if not 
distinctly to say, that the Sunday-school 
is something distinct and apart, an institu- 
tion by itself. This notion, we are happy 
to believe, is not as prevalent as it was ten 





years ago. It still exists, however, and 
wherever it does exist, exerts a controlling 
influence in shaping affairs. 

For ourselves, we have no sort of sympa- 
thy with any such feeling or notion. The 
Sunday-school, according to our theory, is a 
part of the working of the church, as much 
so as the prayer-meeting, or the weekly 
lecture, or even the Sabbath sermon is. It 
is one of the ways in which the church 
shows its life. The religious training of 
the young is an imperative duty of the 
church, which it can neither ignore nor 
delegate. The instruction of youth in the 
principles of the gospel is one of the lead- 
ing means by which God’s people are to 
fulfill their great mission of Christianizing 
the world. It is therefore the duty and the 
interest of every Christian church, first to 
diffuse and foster among its households a 
disposition to train their children in the 


to supplement this family training by orga- 
nizing and supporting a school, wherein 
the Scriptures and the symbols of the 
church may be studied in systematic and 
orderly manner. The school, according 
to this idea, is not something outside, 
springing up of itself, and coming inasa 
co-ordinate and collateral influence. It is 
rather, or it should be, the direct offspring 
and child of the church. 

Holding this-view of the subject, we are 
at no loss to determine what shall be the 
fountain of authority in the school. Ifa 
school is in a healthy condition, its teach- 
ers filled with zeal for the regeneration and 
conversion of their scholars, questions of 
authority and power and precedence will 
rarely arise. Still, in every organization 
where human beings work together, there 
must be a recognized centre, and a re- 
cognized source, of authority and control. 
The Superintendent is the centre of control 
and authority in the Sunday-school. That 
is agreed on all hands. But who clothes 
him with this authority? Whence does it 
spring as its source? Who appoint him 
and remove him? 

‘‘ Why, the Superintendent is elected by 
the Teachers,’’ says the reader; ‘‘ how else 
should he be elected ?” 

That is just where we differ. The school, 
according to our notion, is not a little re- 
public, ora ward meeting, or an arena for 
exercising the suffrage, but a place for 
work, under the direction of the constitu- 
ted authorities of the church. The church 
has a work to do, and they appoint a man 
to manage it for them, just as a railroad 
corporation appoint an engineer or a con- 
ductor. The teachers of the public school 
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do not elect their Principal; why should 
the teachers of a Sunday-school do so? 
The opinions of nearly all Sunday-school 
teachers, and the customs of nearly all Sun- 
day-schools, we know, are against us in 
this matter; and yet, we are persuaded, the 
common mode of proceeding has grown up 
by chance and through indifference, rather 
than from any well considered theory 
on the subject, and we have good reason to 


believe that the method which we advocate 
is steadily and surely gaining ground. It 
needs but a sober and unprejudiced consi- 
deration to become general. There are two 
ways of killing all life out of a school. One 
is to load it down with acomplex machi- 
nery of laws and by-laws,—to ‘ constitu- 
tion”’ it to death. The other is to make its 
offices a bone of electioneering contention. 
When this sort of feeling creeps into a 
school, it might as well close its doors; and 
how can this feeling be excluded, when the 
position of Superintendent is held upasa 
prize to be scrambled for, and the aspirant 
feels that he must cater for votes? 

The simplest, the safest, the most effec- 
tive way of organizing a school, is for the 
Session, or the Vestry, or whatever body 
constitutes the government of the church, 
to select their man, and say to him: Here 
is a work which we want you to manage 
for us and for the Master. Look through 
the congregation and select your instru- 
ments. Invite one to teach, another to be 
secretary, another to be librarian, and so 
on. We wish the school conducted on cer- 
tain principles, but we leave the details of 
administration and the selection of the in- 
struments to yourself. When you have 
your corps of teachers and assistants select- 
ed, you will, of course, as every wise ad- 
ministrator does, confer with them freely 
and kindly, and be thankful for advice and 
suggestion ; but remember that you are the 
overseer of the flock, and to you we look for 
results. 

In other words, the Superintendent, ac- 
cording to our theory, represents the Ses- 
sion, or whatever body, according to the 
usage of the particular church, constitutes 
its governing authority. The Superintendent 
is appointed by the church, todo a work 
for the church, under instructions from the 
church. Instead of being elected by the 
teachers, he invites the teachers to be his 
helpers in the work assigned him. 


For the Sunday-School Times, 


The Sabbath-School of To-Day. 


‘PRE Sabbath-school is passing into a new 
phase of its existence. It is found that 
too much attention has been given to the 
matterof simply pleasing scholars. Various 
means have been devised, and quite too 
much time spent, in the effort simply to at- 
tract scholars. Blackboard exercises, flashy 
speeches, wordy talks by superintendents 
all tending to divert the minds of scholars, 
and dissipate good impressions made by 
teachers. The result of all these things is 
large schools but little practical good. It is 





beginning to be seen and felt that if the 
Sabbath-school is faithfully to perform its 
mission, there is much hard labor to be 
performed. There is no organization in ex- 
istence that may be made as useful to the 
coming generation, and thus to our church 
and country, as the Sabbath-school. It may 
be difficult to gather into our schools as 
large a proportion of the children and youth 
of the country as we could wish, but al- 
ready in their folds are the coming men 
who are to rule in church and state. 


A hundred of these boys are to exert more 
influence than ten thousand of those who 
roam our streets, knowing but little, and 
caring less about anything but gratifying 
their evil passions. 

This latter material isto be moulded by 
the former, and it is our business to see 
that these hundred boys are thoroughly 
equipped for their work, that they are made 
intelligent, conscientious, warm-hearted 
Christians. Could a Christian desire a no- 
bler work? Is there not here enough to 
satisfy his highest ambition? 

The Sabbath-school of to-day demands 
intelligent, thoughtful, studious teachers. 
The day of girl-and-boy teachers is passed. 
Teachers of indifferent capacity and indo- 
lent habits can no longer be tolerated. We 
must have those, who comprehending their 
full responsibilities to the scholars, the 
school and the Master of the vineyard in 
which they labor, are ready and willing to 
give themselves, heart and soul, to the work, 


to thorough preparation of the lesson, to 


constant and punctual attendance, to obe- 
dience themselves, and exacting it from 
their scholars to all the rules of the school, 
and to regularity in visiting their scholars, 
In a word, we want enthusiastic teachers, 
who are proud of their work, and who feel 
that they are under responsibilities that 
would make an angel tremble, and who are 
men and women mighty in prayer. 
Where are we to find them ? B. 


+ o> 


Class Management, 
A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS, 


OU complain, dear teacher, especially 
the younger among you, that the 
management of your class is your chief 
difficulty. Your children are so turbulent, 
talkative, insubordinate, you think yours 
is the very worst classin the whole school. 
Miss B.’s classis always in perfect order, 
and she says she finds not the slightest 
difficulty in its management, never found 
any from the first. You feel condemned as 
well as discouraged, for you think the fault 
must certainly be in yourself. I am rather 
glad you have come to this conclusion; 
some teachers in like case think differently. 
One, most unaccountably, always gets all 
the very worst children appointed to her; 
another could manage admirably, if only 
she had not been placed in that uncom- 
fortable corner, or if Miss C., next to her, 
would but keep her children under some 
restraint. 
Now, although the want of order in your 
class may, perhaps, rightly be traced to 





some defect in yourself, yet, if you are 
doing your best and wishing to know how 
to do better, you must not call this defect a 
fault, nor on account of it feel self-condem- 
nation. 

Remember, first of all, that there is a 
certain power of command which is innate, 
not acquired—a special gift of nature, the 
non-possession of which cannot be blama- 
ble. By persons so endued control is exer- 
cised without difficulty, almost without 
effort. Probably Miss B. possesses this 
gift, probably you do not; my own experi- 
ence has long ago testified that it is not in 
me. Well, never mind. Samson could lift 
gates and pull down pillars by one out- 
putting of strength; ordinary men can do 
similar work by repeated efforts and with 
the aid of levers and pulleys. Miss. B. can 
keep order without difficulty; this is God’s 
good gift to her; we will not envy, nor is 
it of much use toemulate. You and I must 
be content to keep order with difficulty, as 
just the result of much care, thought and 
painstaking. A few hints then, as to how 
a teacher, not possessing any special gift of 
command, may yet keep a class in respec- 
table order. 

1. Never give a command you are not de- 
termined to enforce. In order to keep this 
rule, do not be hasty in giving commands; 
if you are, you may chance to give an order 
which it is either undesirable or impossible 
to enforce. But once having given a 
reasonable and right command, do not say 
its enforcement is impossible because it 
may be troublesome and disagreeable. 
It may be that you told a child to move 
from one end of the form to the 
other, and she refused. Half the after- 
noon was wasted in reiterated com- 
mands and expostulations, yet she per- 
sisted in her disobedience, to theend. You 
said all you could think of to induce her to 
move. You threatened to tell the superin- 
tendent, and you didtell him. What more 
could you do? Now this is what I think 
you should have done. You should have 
said as quietly and firmly as you could, 
‘Ellen, what I say I mean. I have told 
you to sit there, and neither you nor I can 
leave this room, until you have sat in the 
exact place I have ordered.”?” Then you 
should have continued the lesson without 
further notice. Probably before school was 
over she would have moved; but if not, 
you should have asked permission of the 
superintendent to stay back with one of 
your children when the class was dismiss- 
ed, then, of course you should have re- 
mained until you were obeyed; not giving 
up, not even if (as twice in my school expe- 
rience has happened to me), you had to 
borrow the schoolroom keys, and sit on 
silently.in the deserted room, listening to 
the ticking of the clock, until the very 
lonesomeness and stillness subdued the 
stubbornness of the child, and the victory 
became yours. Onesuch example of deter- 
mination would do much to establish your 
authority; any act of direct disobedience, 
demanding such decided measures, would 
not probably again occur for a very long 
time to come. It is plain such trials of 
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strength must not occur often ; they would 
lose effect, and you and your class would 
become disturbers of the general order of 
the school. So let me remind you that 
prevention is better than cure. As faras 
may be, by forethought and self-command, 
avoid bringing your will and the wills of 
your children into sharp collision. To this 
end— 

2. Do not needlessly multiply commands 
and prohibitions. There is a sort of anxious 
fussy attempt at maintaining order which 
defeats its own end—"‘ do this,’’ and ‘‘ don’t 
do that,’’ coming with a confusing, vexa- 
tious incessantness, that invites, almost 
excuses, disregard. 

8. Be uniform in your plans of manage- 
ment. Do not be strict onone Sunday and 
indulgent on the next; nor pass over as no 
offence, on one occasion, what, on another, 
you rebuke or punish. 

4. Consider the characters of your chil- 
dren and their circumstances, and try to 
adapt your measures to their individual re- 
quirements. <A course of procedure which 
will succeed with one child, will fail with 
another—dispositions differing so widely. 
A child fresh from the streets, and a child 
trained in a Chris.ian home and accustomed 
to school, meet in the same class; a style 
of behaviour unpardonable in the one, and 
deserving severe rebuke, might be, in the 
other, a sincere attempt at improvement, 
to be encouraged by commendation. 

You may say these rules are very vague 
and difficult of application. It is easy to 
talk of wise forbearance never sinking into 
weak indulgence; of firm adhesion to rules, 
yet graceful bending to circumstances; of 
adaptation to individual needs, combined 
with uniformity of plan, and evident im- 
partiality—but in practice? Quite true. 
Well then, here are a few rules of delight- 
ful distinctness— 

5. Always come to school in time. And 
by ‘‘in time’? 1 mean before time. A 
teacher who is in her place five minutes 
before school opens, gains an immense ad- 
vantage. It is far easier to keep a class in 
order than to get it into order when once 
in a state of confusion. A little tact will 
enable a teacher to arrange the children to 
the best advantage as they come in, when 
to re-arrange them might cause much un- 
comfortable collision of will; the teacher’s 
presence will prevent the entering upon 
conversations, disputes perhaps, which 
once entered upon, it may be next to im- 
possible to stop. Besides, these minutes 
will allow opportunity for those kind in- 
quiries and pleasant remarks, which will 
have an influence greatly predisposing the 
children to good behaviour and respectful 
attention. Of regularity I say nothing. 
The teacher who can, on slight occasions, 
stay away from school, and perhaps with- 
out even notice given, leaving her class 
first to utter neglect, then to be divided 
hither and thither, plainly cares nothing 
at all about order, nor can have in any way 
the welfare of her children at heart. You 
have undertaken the work conscientiously. 
You will therefore be always in your place 
when possible, and will spare no pains, in 





case of necessary absence to procure a suita- 
ble supply. 

6. Make it evident to your children that 
you really feel an affectionate interest in 
them and in their welfare. Habitual cour- 
tesy and kindness of manner, pleasant in- 
quiries, sympathy shown in their troubles 
and pleasures, visits to their homes; such 
things as these will make the children feel 
that you are indeed their friend, and will 
do much towards securing on their part, 
affection, respect and obedience. 

7. And last, to secure the good govern- 
ment of your class, make this particular 
matter the subject of prayer, direct and 
specific. It requires much wisdom to man- 
age a class aright: ‘‘If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.’’ Well-con- 
sidered and well-arranged as your measures 
may be, your power over the children is 
indirect; but it is not ‘‘the king’s heart’’ 
only that ‘‘is in the hand of the Lord, as 
the rivers of water,’’ and turned by him, 
‘‘whithersoever he will.’’ Do not think 
your vexations and perplexities in the mat- 
ter of management, trifling and undignified 
as they may seem, are beneath the notice 
of him whom you serve. You are as wel- 
come to ask that the turbulence and insub- 
ordination of your children may be re- 
strained, as that their hearts may _be 
changed and theirsouls saved. ‘‘In every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God.’’— London Sunday-School 
Teacher. 

a <m oO” 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
Sunday-Schools in Germany. 
BY ALBERT WOODRUFF. 


HE rapid progress which . Sunday- 
schools have made since their intro- 
duction into the Lutheran church in Ger- 
many, is indicative of a divine purpose to 
test the power of the institution as a means 
of preaching the gospel to an extent hitherto 
untried. It is now regarded as certain 
that one of the frui ful sources of unbelief in 
Germany will be removed by a separation 
of the Church from the support of the State. 
It is on this account that the pious German 
regards the introduction of the system of 
lay teaching as most timely. It isin pre- 
paration for this event, that some look 
complacently on the system, who have un- 
til now regarded it with distrust. The 
cold, theoretical teaching of the letter that 
killeth in the day-school, will be supple- 
mented by the spiritual teaching of the 
Sunday-school, which maketh alive. 
When this separation takes place, there 
are other reforms in the Lutheran church, 
but little less important to its thorough re- 
novation. The first that we would mention 
is the dogma of baptismal regeneration. So 
long as this heresy is retained, there can be 
no true conception of a Church, and no 
hope of a spiritual regeneration, that shall 
make the Church what she claims to be,— 
evangelical. 
Another error that must speedily give 
way, when the Bible is placed in the hands 
of the Sunday-school teacher, and its truth 





brought into immediate contact with the 
heart of both teacher and taught, is confir- 
mation without conversion, as explained 
by Christ to Nicodemus, John 8: 1-10. 

Since these two last practices are of uni- 
versal application in Germany, it follows, 
of course, that there can be no church there, 
according to our conception of it, for every 
man, woman and child is a member, and so 
remains, irrespective of religious character. 

Therefore it is, that through the columns 
of The Sunday-School Times, we love to 
give the intelligent Sunday-school teachers 
of America extracts from the reports of the 
earnest Sunday-school missionary among 
the Germans, Mr. Brockelmann ; for these 
reports go to show how, step by step, the 
great German nation is coming ere long, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with England 
and America in all the great religious 
movements of the age. 

The following extracts are from the No- 
vember report, recorded last month. If 
any of the readers of The Sunday-School 
Times, friends of universal Sunday-school 
extension, will contribute of their means to 
help forward this movement, it may be done 
through The American Sunday-School 
Union. We are confident that they will 
thus make a good and noble investment. 


HEIDELBERG, November 15, 1869. 

My DraR BrotTHER:—At Waiblingen I 
spent two days, addressed sixteen young men, 
and visited, among others, the two clergymen, 
who both favored our work, and indeed open- 
ed aschool on the 7th inst., the dean himself 
superintending. Three male and nine female 
teachers, with 154 boys and girls, were pre- 
sent. General satisfaction was evinced. A 
larger room is to be taken, and more teachers, 
no doubt, will be found. A young man of the 
place, until lately teacher in my Heidelberg 
school, was of great use to me here, and helped 
to set the new school going. In three months 
he is to settle as merchant at Heidenheim, and 
I hope to be more successful there with his 
help than I was on a former visit there. 

The new clergyman at Bietigheim was, until 
lately, superintendent of a Stuttgart Sabbath- 
school. He is to open anew school in this 
place on the first Sunday in Advent, and show- 
ed me the two rooms in his own house intend- 
ed for it. Sixteen ladies’ names were written 
down, but he would only begin with the eight 
best ones at present. More children will come 
than he can possibly accommodate. 

Both clergymen at Markgrowingen have 
promised to begin the first Sunday in Advent. - 
One of them went around with me to several 
families. In one we found two young ladies 
who had heard me speak at Stuttgart, and had 
been wishing ever since to have a Sunday- 
school in theirown place. They, as well as 
their father, are delighted at the prospect. 
Their aunt offered also to be teacher. 

At Marbach, Schiller’s birth-place, the few 
Christians whom I could find out, were quite 
astonished at my expecting them to become 
teachers. I held a meeting at the dean’s house, 
thirty ladies, the two clergymen and six 
church elders being present. The two clergy- 
men were to be superintendents for three 
months, each alternately. Eight female teach- 
ers agreed to teach. They have met twice 
now, on the 7th and 14th inst., the dean super- 
intending, and seven ladies teaching fifty- 
eight girls. Many more children beg leave to 
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come, but no more teachers can possibly be 
found, and the room in the dean’s house will 
not hold any more. They paid for teachers’ 
books, and will begin next year to subscribe 
for 60 Sabbath-school papers, for which I gave 
part of the sum, as money for such purposes 
seems to be very scarce. 

At Boblingen both clergymen received me 
very kindly. The dean himself went around 
with me, and we engaged a sufficient number 
offemale teachers. A fine hallin the former cas- 
tle is at their disposal. A merchant, 81 years 
of age, had taught for the last 50 years, on 
every Sunday, 40 to 60 children, collectively. 
Much as he loved the work, he rejoiced to be- 
queath the children to the new school, and to 
renounce his own pleasure. About 120 chil- 
dren are expected at the first session. The 
younger clergyman’s wife, having taught pre- 
viously at her own father’s Sunday-school, at 
Cannstadt, is of great help in arranging this 


one. 
I have visited only one other place in the 


Grand Duchy of Baden, on my way to Wur- 
temberg. It is called Mosbach. Both clergy- 
men expressed themselves in favor. One of 
them being the dean, introduced to me his 
daughter, who is now engaged as a governess 
in Utrecht, in the Netherlands, and a Sunday- 
school teacher there. During her stay in 
French Switzerland she had been accustomed 
to teach, led into the work by Mr. Jaulme’s 
Book, who had at the time established a Sab- 
bath-school in the place. She was only on a 
visit to her father’s house, but would return 
next spring, and certainly do her best to open 
aschool at Mosbach. The other clergyman 
went around with me, and then called a few 
young ladies together at his own house, one of 
them having been teacher in a Sunday-school 
in England. They were very enthusiastic, 
and a school might be opened there at once, if 
the two clergymen would only show a little 
more interest. Such cases, where only the in- 
terest is wanting on the part of the clergymen, 
are very disheartening ones to me. 

It would take me too much time to relate all 
Isaid and did in other places. Much seed 
has been sown. May the Lord Jesus Christ 
give his blessing to it! I have spread a great 
many papers, and I keep up a correspon- 
dence, which, indeed, is almost too much for 
me, but I wish to keep informed about what 
is going on with reference to the work. The 
editor of a Christian publication at Stuttgart, 
who prints 8,000 copies, has promised to re- 
produce any interesting article about the Sab- 
bath-school work that I may send him, After 
New Year I shall make up a new statistical 
report, which will give you more details, as 
well as a general review. 

Yours, faithfully, 
W. BRocKELMANN. 
a 

INSTRUCTION WASTED.—If teachers 

could be convinced that every lesson in 


which a child, however it has increased its 


knowledge, has increased its dislike for. 


knowledge, is a lesson worse than lost— 
then they would consider not only how 
subjects ought to be treated, but pupils. 
There are many who do great justice to 
their subjects, while they do great injustice 
to their pupils. The nature of the one is 
understood, but not the nature of the other. 
—The Sunday-School Helper. 
Sr eo 

SunpAy-ScHoont Music.—If parents and 
teachers want young people to keep step to 
their music, they must give them such 
music as they like and understand. 





Topics 
For the Use of Conventions and Institutes. 
BY REV. JOHN H. C, DOSH. 

{The following almost exhaustive list of topics 
will be useful not only for Conventions, Institutes, 
and teachers’ meetings, but for pastors, superinten- 
dents, essayists, and speakers and writers on Sun- 
day-school subjects generally. It was originally 


presented at the late Baltimore Methodist Sunday- 
School Convention.] 


SuNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


1. History of the Sunday-school movement. 

2. Is the complete Sunday-school idea con- 
tained in the Bible? 

3. The model Sunday-school. 

4. The relation of the Sunday-school to the 
Church. 

5. The relation of the Sunday-school to the 
family. 

6. The relation of the Sunday-school to the 
community. 

7. Objects and relations of the Sunday-school. 

8. How can a Sunday-school be made attrac- 
tive without a loss of spiritual power? 

9. How can the Sunday-school be made more 

fruitful in spiritual results ? 

How far ought Sunday-schools to be graded? 

The advantages of uniform lessons in Sun- 

day-schools. 

The Sunday-school—its present and future 

power. 

How can the Sunday-school be made more 

effective towards advancing the objects 

contemplated ? 

Sunday-school prayer-meetings—their va- 

lue and how conducted. 

. The inexpediency of discontinuing our 

Sunday-schools during the winter season. 

Country Schools—how to organize, conduct 

and sustain them. 

Principal difficulties and discouragements 

of Country Sunday-schools. 

What are the peculiar demands of our 

Country Sunday-schools ? 

The relation of Sunday-schools to the Mis- 

sionary work of the Church. 

Public examination of lessons in Sunday- 

school. 

21. Order in Sunday-school. 

. The importance of Sunday-schools to the 

safety and prosperity of our country. 

How may we make the Sunday-school con- 

tribute more directly and largely to the re- 

ligious power of the family? 

How may the Sunday-school render more 

effective service to the minister in his pul- 

pit and pastoral labors? 

How may the Sunday-school be made more 

of a power during the week? 

What are some of the principal difficulties 

in the way of Sunday-school progress, and 

how may they be obviated ? 

What have our Sunday-schools accom- 

plished ? 

Concert exercises at the close of Sunday- 

school. 

Apathy in the Sunday-school—its cause 

and cure. 

The Sunday-school and the Bible cause. 

The model Sunday-school address—de- 

scribe it. 


10 
11. 


12 


13 


14, 


16 


17. 


18 


19. 


20. 


23 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


THE CHURCH. 


1. What is the true relation between the 
Church, the Family, and the Sunday- 
school? 

2. The relation of the Sunday-school to the 
Church and the World. 
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The duty of Church members to the Sun- 
day-school. How can we secure their 
hearty co-operation ? 


. Duties of parents to the Sunday-school, 


Sunday-school experience meetings, em- 
bracing the experience of Pastors, Officers, 
Teachers, Parents, and Scholars. 


. How secure parental co-operation? 


PASTORS. 
The relation of the Minister to the Schools 
in his charge. 
The duty of the Pastor in instructing and 
preparing Sunday-school Teachers for their 
work, 


. Hints upon the art of preaching to Children. 


Should Pastors be expected to teach a class 
in Sunday-school ? 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


- Qualifications and duties of Superinten- 


dents. 

Conduct and management of a Sunday- 
school. 

The best method of opening and closing a 
Sunday-school. 

General order of Sunday-school exercises, 
Should Superintendents be expected to 
teach a class in addition to other duties? 


. The model Superintendent. 
. How to preserve order in Sunday-school, 


TEACHERS, 
The Sunday-School Teacher’s work. 


. How can we best train Teachers ? 
. Modes of Teaching. 


Best method of instructing classes. 


. How shall I prepare to instruct my class? 


Preparation of a lesson for a Senior Class, 
Preparation of Lessons—Personal prepara- 
tion of the Teacher. 


. Qualifications and duties of Teachers. 


9. Teachers’ meetings—How to secure and 


10. 
11, 


12. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28 
29. 


30, 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34, 


35. 


conduct them. 

Who should teach in the Sunday-school ? 
Excellencies and defects in Sunday-school 
teaching. 

Art of securing the attention of Scholars, 


. Art of questioning. 


How to secure prompt attendance of Teach- 
ers. 

How to secure faithful and competent 
Teachers. 

The successful Teacher portrayed. 


. How to teach a Senior Class, 


Ought a man who uses tobacco in any form 
to hold office or teach in Sunday-schools? 
How can we save our unconverted Teach- 
ers? , 
How to study a lesson. 

How to win the affections of scholars, 
How to train Scholars for the Teachers’ 
office. 

The art of talking to Children. 

Benefits of a Teachers’ Prayer-meeting. 
May a Sunday-school Teacher punish a 
Scholar? ; 
The Sunday-school Teachers’ reward. 
Jesus the Model Teacher. 

The duty of visiting Scholars at their homes. 
How may we promote spirituality among 
Teachers? 

What is efficient teaching ? 

Hindrances and helps to a Teacher's spi- 
ritual life. 

Teachers’ meetings in country places. 

The use of illustration in teaching. 

The earnest Teacher in his Study, his 
Closet, his School. 

How to have a small class. 
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9. 
10 
11. 


12. 


ScHOLARS. } 
How to secure the early conversion of thé 
scholars. 
How can our Sunday school scholars be 
trained to regular habits of attending 
church ? 
How can we retain the older scholars in the 
Sunday-school? 
How can we secure the best average atten- 
dance of scholars? 
Is it beneficial to Sunday schools generally 
to give premiums for committing verses 
to memory ? 
The best way of developing among the 
rising generation a love for the study of 
the Scriptures. 
The Scholar’s lament—‘‘ My Teacher never 
visits me.”’ 
The duties of Scholars to Teachers and 
Officers. 
The Model Scholar. 
How shall we deal with refractory scholars? 
What shall we do for Scholars who are irre- 
gular in attendance? 
The reading of the Scholars—what it is and 
what it should be? 

INFANT-SCHOLARS, 

Infant-Class Teaching. 
How to conduct an Infant-Class, 
The management of an Infant- Class, 
Leading the ‘‘ Lambs’ to Jesus. 

LIBRARIES, 
The Library—Its character and how to ar- 
range it. “ 
How can we best manage our Library ? 
The Model Library. 
Library Plans. 


HELPS. 
Illustration in Sunday-school Teaching, 


Teaching by object and blackboard exer- 
cises. 


8. Is the Sunday-school Literature of the 


19, 


1l 
12. 


Pep 


~ 
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present day adapted to promote genuine 
piety ? 
Sunday-school Architecture. 
The best use of the Blackboard and Maps 
in the Sunday-school. 
What helps can we best use in study? 
On the use of Tickets and Rewards in Sun- 
day-schools. 
Question-Books to be used in Sunday- 
schools. 
Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Picnics. 
Sunday-school Requisites—What? where 
found? 
What books shall the Teacher read? 
Object-teaching. 
MUSIC AND SINGING, 
How best praise God in singing? 
How best teach the children to sing? 
Sunday-school Music. 
Music—Its influence and use in Sunday- 
schools. 
On Sunday-school Singing. 
Should instruction in sacred music forma 
part of the Sabbath exercises? 
INSTITUTES, 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Institutes—The 
best mode of securing and conducting them. 
Should every Charge have its Teachers’ In- 
stitute ? 
Sectional Meetings. 
Section 1. Pastors and Officers. 
- 2. Teachers of Adult and Juvenile 
Classes, 
8. Teachers of Infant and Primary 
Classes, 


66 4. Librarians. 





4, A Practical Lesson on Sacred Geography. 

. How to conductan Infant-Class, illustrated. 

6. The Model Bible-Class—practical exhibi- 
tion. 

7. The Question Box opened. 


on 


BENEVOLENCE. 
1. The best method of cultivating the Chris- 
tian grace of giving in Sunday-schools. 
The best plan of raising money for Sunday- 
school purposes. 
The Missionary Cause in Sunday-schools. 
Works of Philanthropy and Reform in 
Sunday-schools. 


po 
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YOUTHFUL PIETY. 

1, How to secure the early conversion of 
children, 

2. The best method of conducting our Sunday- 
schools so as to secure the early conversion 
of the Scholars. 

3. How to train and develope converted chil- 
dren. 

MIssIon WORK. 

i. How shall the neglected children be 
reached ? 

2. How can we reach the children who are not 
in the Sunday-school? 

3. How establish Mission-Schools, or new 
Schools in the sity? In the country? 

4, Mission-Schools—Their importance and re- 
sults. 

5. The regular canvassing of neighborhoods 
for scholars. 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.1 





The Philadelphia Institute.—The Febru- 
ary meeting will be held in the Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, Eighth Street above 
Race, on Monday evening, the 21st inst. Rev. 
R. W. Humphriss will preside. John S. Hart, 
LL.D., will introduce the subject of the even- 
ing, ‘‘Sunday-School Literature,’ by an ad- 
dress. Nelson Kingsbury and John M. Evans 
will follow, opening a discussion on the 
same subject. An earnest invitation is ex- 
tended to all Sunday-school teachers and 
friends of the cause in and around the city to 
be present. 





Germantown, Philadeliphia,—The monthly 
meeting of the Sunday-School Union was 
held on the first Tuesday of February, in the 
Tulpehocken Street Presbyterian church, 
Rev. Mr. Ijams, pastor. The attendance was 
not as large as usual, but the interest was 
maintained, 

A meeting of the children, teachers and 
friends of all the Sunday-schools in German- 
town, is called for Sunday afternoon Feb- 
ruary 13th, in the Market Square church. 
Nelson Kingsbury, Esq., formerly of Con- 
necticut, will address the audience, giving a 
taste of his more than fifty years’ experience 
in active Sunday-school labors. The oppor- 
tunity isarare one. Parents and teachers are 
earnestly invited to be present. The exercises 
begin at quarter to four o’clock, 





New York City.x—On Wednesday evening, 
February 2, the Sabbath-school children of 
the Mariner’s church were pleasantly enter- 
tained. Prof. C. B. Worcester gave the school 
an exhibition of Stereoscopic views of promi- 





nent places in Europe and Asia, assisted by the 
Rev. W. M. Jones, who for many years resi- 
ded in Jerusalem asa missionary. Mr. Jones 
subsequently favored the children with a look 
at the costumes worn in Jerusalem at the 
present time, and at the time of our Saviour, 
and then introduced the little ones to an Arab 
school improvised for the occasion.—New 
York Tribune. 

Pawtucket, R. 1I.—The Sabbath-school con- 
nected with the High Street Baptist church 
celebrated its thirty-second anniversary Janu- 
ary 16th. From the reportof the Secretary there 
is found to be an increase of 103 scholars over 
last year. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Spalding, 
preached a very forcible sermon to the young 
from Ecclesiastes 12: 1. From the early re- 
cords we find that at the first session of the 
school, in 1833, the scholars were fed with can- 
dies. How different itis now! Children re- 
quire no longer to be coaxed with candy to get 
them to attend Sabbath-school. Our concerts 
are one of the most valuable means we can 
employ for the enlargement of the school. 
Make your concerts interesting, not to the old 
only, but to the young, and you will havea 
full school. H. B. G. 





Henry County, Indiana.—The quarterly 
meeting of the County Sunday-School Union 
was held January 20 and 21, at Dunreith. 
From first to last the sessions were largely at- 
tended. The Friends’ meeting house opened 
its doors for the assemblage. Vital subjects 
were considered, with a lively interest. The 
Friends here are going forward, not only in 
the improvement of existing schools, but in 
the work of establishing them in each day- 
school district of the county. They are very 
zealous in seeing that as far as possible, the 
schools are under the management of earnest, 
faithful men and women, who recognize, with 
us, that the great object and mission of Sabbath- 
schools is to lead to Christ, not only the chil- 
dren, but all who can be brought under their 
influence. Two years ago a county Sunday- 
School Convention in this county was attend- 
ed by, I believe, six persons. Now go where 
we will, to hold one, and the largest house 
that can be obtained is always well filled. Cer- 
tainly, this is cause for great encouragement, 
The next convention will be held in New 
Castle, the 2ist and 22d of April. May God 
speed the work! R. B. 8. 





New Wampshire.—The Sunday-school of 
the Franklin Street Congregational church of 
Manchester numbers 651 scholars. The /ji/ti- 
eth anniversary of the Sunday-school at New- 
port, was celebrated January 9th. The first 
superintendent, Dr. Joseph Wilcox, was pres- 
ent. Five ofthe original members of the school 
are living. An interesting historical sketch 
was read by the superintendent, D. Richards, 
Esq.,and a sermon appropriate to the occasion 
was preached by the pastor, G. R. W. Scott.— 
The Advance. 





Copperopolis, California.—During thelast 
year in our little community here, a session of 
the Sabbath-school was held every Lord’s 
Day, and under the faithful management of 
Solon White, our superintendent, we begin 
the year 1870 with very encouraging prospects. 
On last Sunday there were 54 scholars and 6 
teachers in attendance. After the teachers’ 
instruction, and the singing of a few beautiful 
new hymns, the school was addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Appleton, in hopeful and deeply in- 
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teresting words for both teachers and scholars, 
Thus we begin the year. Our aim is to lead 
the lambs into the Saviour’s fold. 8. 


Personal.—William R. Foster, for six years 
superintendent of the Ainslie Street Presbyte- 
rian Sabbath-school, New York city, and three 
years Secretary of the Sabbath-School Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, E. D., sailed for England, 
with his wife and family, on the 2d of February. 
Before leaving, the teachers of his Sabbath- 
school presented him with a very handsome 
family Bible. Mr. Foster goes to represent a 
business house, and will make Nottingham 


his headquarters. "Weare 
Books. 


LrrEoFrOvuR LorD. Vol.1. ‘The Earlier Years.” 
By the Rev. William Hanna, D. D., LL.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. The present day 
seems to be particularly fruitful in attempts to por- 
tray our Lord’s earthly lifeand ministry. It isa 
good sign. It turns popular attention to the sub- 
ject. It increases the number of Bible students. It 
helps the Christianteacher. The “ Life’? nowunder 
review is an English work that comes to American 
readers very highly recommended. The fact that 
the Carters reprint it is of itselfa prejudgment in 
its favor. We have examined, and read with deep- 
est interest, much of this first volume, and are 
greatly pleased with its quiet strength of thought 
and plainness of diction. It is not particularly 
brilliant, to our mind, but is very suggestive, and 
chains you by its deep earnestness, It will be, 
when completed, in itssix volumes, a richaddition 
to this sort of literature. Those who are following 
our course of Weekly Lessons will find Dr. Hanna’s 
work peculiarly helpful,and no Christian can read 
it without being led deeper and deeper into the love 
of everything connected with that blessed Life 
which was given so freely and so fully for us, 

THe LIFE oF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 2 vols. 
Wew York: Harper & Brothers. Miss Mitford was 
before the public about halfa century, her first pub- 
lication of any size being a volume of poems in 1806 
and her death taking place in 1855. During all that 
long period she continued to contribute at brief in- 
tervals volumes of proseand verse, tales, plays,and 
magazine articles, all exhibiting skill and polish, 
and creating forher acontinued and enviable popu- 
larity. Her position, as an author of acknowledged 
merit, brought her into active correspondence with 
® great many of the literary celebrities of her time. 
She was an incessant letter writer. The Life here 
presented is made up almost entirely of these let- 
ters, and they are filled to overflowing with inte- 
resting literary gossip. 

WHAT Is JUDAISM? By Rev. Raphael D’C. Lewin’ 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. This small volume, 
though intended for Jewish readers only, being an 
appeal by one of the ‘“‘reform” party of that race, 
to his co-religionists, will yet interest Christians. 
It reveals a curious state of things now existing 
among Israelites, and shows us better than any- 
thing written bya gentile could show, what the 
real faith of Judaism now is. The essay is written 
in a vigorous style, with singular clearness and di- 
rectness of expression, and ina most commend- 
able spirit. For sale by D. Ashmead, Philadelphia. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Messrs. Scribner, Welford & 
Company, New York, have begun the republication 
for American readers of a dainty series of choice 
masterpieces in literature. They are named from 
the first of the series, ‘‘@hevalier Bayard,” the 
knight “ sans peur et sans reproche.’’ They are to 
contain select studies of the lighter kind, in history, 
biography, travels, essays, poetry, romance, etc. 
Dr. Johnson’s famous “ Rasselas” and ** The Round 
Table” we havealready noticed. We have now two 
other volumes: 1. “Abdallah, an Arabian romance 
from the celebrated French writer and political 
economist, Liboullaye,—a delightful story, exalt- 
ing the praises ot noble virtue, and 2 “*Scandina- 
vian Ballad Storics,’’ by Robert Buchanan, singing 
of the sorrows and the joys of domestic life. The 
most ambitious of the collection is the Danish 








popular ballad, “Axel and Walborg,” which for 
centuries has been sung over all Scandinavia, 
It is exquisitely beautiful in its simplicity and 
tenderness. The whole series is creditable to the 
publishers, and will be highly appreciated by 
readers of good taste and culture. The volumesare 
well printed on tinted paper, bound in limp cloth, 
with gilt edge, silk marker, etc., and are of handy 
16mo. size. In point of mechanical execution, they 
leave little for the most fastidious book-epicure to 
desire, 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS, By the Rev. J. T. Crane, 
D.D. With an Introduction by Bishop E, 8. Janes. 
Pp.209. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden; New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. We are not disposed to enter 
critically upon the question which is the subject of 
this book. It is addressed to Christians, particu- 
larly to members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and claims to be in accordance with the 
discipline of that church and the views ofits mem- 
bership, lay and clerical. We agree heartily with 
the main purpose of the work, though some of its 
statements and methods of argument will find cri- 
tics. We commend it to attention, assuring the 
reader that he will be profited as well as entertain- 
ed by the author’s vigorous and sprightly style, 
and the inherent interest and importance of the 
subject. 

LypiA’s Duty. By Josephine Pollard. New York, 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. A very pretty and instruc- 
tive story of a young woman, who, on the death of 
the parents, undertook the care and support of two 
younger children, a sister anda brother. Lydia is 
naturally of a desponding turn, doing everything 
from amere sense of duty, and without any hope- 
fulness or joyinher work. Thediscipline of sorrow 
has, however, its proper fruits in her case. The 
grace of God takes effect in her heart, and she be- 
comes in the end a bright and hopeful Christian. 


A Door oF ESCAPE. By Marian Reeves. Phila- 
delphia: Alfred Martien. A rather romantic story 
ofa young Jew and a converted Jewess, who made 
their escape from the massacre perpetrated by the 
Moslems of Damascus upon the Christians of that 
city a few yearsago. These youthfulrefugees made 
their way by many hair-breadth escapes to Jerusa- 
lem, and there finally the young man is converted 
to Christianity through the persuasion of his fair 
companion. Thestory givesa vivid picture of some 
of the peculiar scenes in eastern life. 

LENNY THE ORPHAN. By Margaret Hosmer. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. A story of an or- 
phan boy, who is thrown loose upon the world by a 
conflagration, in which his mother and only survi- 
ving parontis burnt. The varieties of experience, 
beth sorrowful and happy, through which the boy 
passes, are wrought up into a story of no little 
power, and yet are such as often occur in actual 
life. The religious teachings of the book are good, 
and interpenetrate the entire structure of the 
story. We recommend it cordially to a place in 
the Sunday-school library. 

‘THE SPIRIT oF Lire. By E. H. Bickersteth. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. A concise 
but admirable exposition of Scripture testimony 
concerning the Divine Person and work of the 
Holy Ghost. It is an excellent manual of doctrine 
on this subject, and one which Sabbath-school 
teachers especially should have within reach, that 
they may know how to meet the difficulties which 
oldér and more intelligent scholars often experi- 
ence in respect to this subject. For sale by Alfred 
Martien, Philadelphia, 

SWEPT AND GARNISHED. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. A pretty Swiss story, teach- 
ing that it is not enough for the heart to be “swept 
and garnished,’’—to be free from specially active 
vices, but it must be full of active Christian graces. 
It shows the injustice of hasty judgment, and the 
duty of prompt confession of, and reparation for, 
wrong done to the good name of others. 

BENAIAH: A Tale of the Captivity. By Mrs. 
Webb, Philadeiphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffeljin- 
ger. An int resting attempt to make more vivid 
the life and iimes of the noble Jewish patriot, Ne- 
hemiah, by introducing us to some inner views, 
both of the captivity in Babylon, and of the fre- 
building of the walls of Jerus:'*m,. It is well writ- 
ten. 

ANTI-RoMAN TRACTS. We have received two 
full little tracts from the Presbyterian Publication 
Committees, Philadelphia,ex posing and refuting some 
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of the leading errors of the Romish church. They 
are entitled ‘‘The Glories of Mary; or, Romanisna 
and the Word of God Compared,” and “The Pro- 
testant Catechism.” 

THE SHEPHERD OF THE PYRENNEES. Richmond, 
Ya.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. A pretty 
little story, showing the power of religious life 
among the shepherds of the Vaudois, 

IHAVE,ANDOH HapDI! Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. A good lesson on con- 
tentment is taught in this little story, which we 
commend for the Sunday-school library. 

Lost WILLIE. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
An interesting story of a boy who was lost in early 
childhood, but finally restored to his friends after 
reaching the age of thirty. Itcontains a bright and 


cheering picture of abiding faith in God’s provi- 
dence. 


THE ScHooL-Boy HERO. By Robert Hope Mon- 
erieff. Philadelphia: Alfred Martien. An unusu- 
ally well told story, showing how a boy at school 
and in his every-day life at home may practise all 
the virtues which constitute true heroism. 

TIM, THE COLLIER Boy. Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. A short English story 
about a little miner boy and his sister, showing 
chiefly what her tender Christian care did for him. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. January. New York: 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Contents: 
1, Earl’s Dene; 2. The Farming and Peasantry of 
the Continent; 3. John; 4. Lord Mayo and the Um- 
balla Durbar; 5. Lord Lytton’s Comedy; 6. Opening 
of the Suez Canal; 7. Mr. Froude and Queen Mary; 
8. Lord Byron and his Calumniators. $4a year. 

HITCHCOCK’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Feb- 
ruary. New York: Benjamin W. Hitchcock. Con- 
taining choice music, sheet size, musical and art 
notes, and a select miscellany for the family circle. 
$3 a year. 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC VISITOR. New York: 
Andrew J. Graham, Published weekly. Each num- 
ber contains 12 pages of common print, and four of 
phonography. $34 year. 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE. Nos. 1339 and 1340. Bos- 
ton: Littell & Gay. $8 a year. 


(a a 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE OLD CLERGYMAN’S ADVICE. 


A CLERGYMAN of eighty mentioned, 
not long ago, that he had derived more 
benefit from the advice of an aged minister, 
when he was but fourteen years old, than 
from all the other advice he had ever re- 
ceived in his whole life. The good man 
had recommended to him most strongly, 
that in whatever circumstances he might be 
placed, he should never permit a day to pass 
without reading a chapter in the Bible. 
Through his long life he had endeavored 
to follow this advice, and the blessing it had 
been to him, he could notestimate. Now he 
repeated the advice, enforced by his own 
example, to all his young friends. 

We are often at a loss what direction to 
give to the young, who are willing to in- 
quire into the way of life, and have very in- 
definite notions as to what they shall do. 
We are always safe in sending them to the 
Bible. Urgethem toread it much. Teach 
them to pray for the Holy Spirit to light up 
its pages. I think no person who will sit 
down daily and prayerfully to the reading 
of the New Testament, really wishing to 
become a Christian, will long remain un- 
converted. g 

Let us teach our children arly to read it 
every day, and to choose some ‘ golden 
text’’ for the day’s guidance. Thus we may 
bring the Bible into the every day concerns 
of life, and make it in reality what it should 
be, the fam'‘ly guide-book in the journey of 
life. 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
etreumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. 0. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptionsin Advance. 
100 copies, from Feb. 6th to the close of the year, $9.20 
‘ “ 


50 ‘ “ce “ “ee 4.60 
25 “ “os “ “ “ 2.30 
10 oe “ “ce “ee 1) 95¢ 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three months, on trial, - - $2.50 
50 “ “ ‘“ a ss a 1.25 
25 “ “ “ s “ - 65¢ 
10 “ “ “ és re am 80e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of astamp 
for postage. 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 








I.—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
IL—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

36 Cents Per Dozen. 
IIlII.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 

36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 


24 Cents Per Dozen, 

VII.—_THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 

48 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIII.—_MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 

48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 

36 Cents Per Dozen. 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR, 

60 Cents Per Dozen 


These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the ten sent to any one on re- 
ceipt of 45 cents. 








s@-—— LIBRARIANS——“wa 


Wishing to economize both time and labor, should 
examine the “Check System Library Register,” 
now in use in Twelve Hundred Schools. Send stamp 
for a description to the publishers of this paper, 





BOUND VOLUME 


1869. 


The Sunday-School Times 


for last year contained 624 quarto pages of material, 
bearing on almost every phase of the Sabbath- 
school work. The whole volume has been carefully 
and systematically indexed, and bound substan- 
tially in cloth. It furnishes the most complete 
record of intelligence in regard to the present con- 
dition of Sabbath-schools, of all denominations, of 
any one medium published. A complete file of 
The Sunday-School Times during the past eleven 
years, would be a valuable prize for any one who 
desires to be thoroughly informed in regard to the 
rapid progress of the cause which is claiming the 
attention of some of the leading minds of the day. 
Price of Volume XI, bound in the manner de- 
scribed, $3. 
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A New and Beautiful Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes for Children at Home and in 
the Sabbath-School. 


Price $25 and $30 per hundred. 


A very large majority of both the Tunes and the 
Hymns are new, and the selected tunes are the 
gems of the books from which they are taken; and 
all the pieces are fitted to gratify and promote a 
pure musical and poetic taste. 





A Severe Critic says: 

**T am free to say, that I think this book the most 
unexceptionable, on the whole, of any of the books 
of its class, From the vices and defects of our po- 
pular Sunday-school hymns it is, to a great extent, 
free; and more than that, I have found some 
hymns of such positive merit, as to make me wish 
to use them in my own school, and there are very 
few Sunday-school hymns of which I can say so 
muchasthat. REv.G. B. BACON, Albany, N.Y.” 


American Tract Society, 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
H. N. THISSELL, District Secretary. 
CHICAGO, 45 Madison St., Rev. GLEN Woop, Sec’y. 


DR. SMITH’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Sabbath-Schools. 


While several editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted to the wants 
of Superintendents and Teachers. This volume has 
been edited by Dr.Smith himself, with such abridge- 
ments from the three volume edition as were neces- 
sary, without detracting from its practical useful- 
ness, to bring the book within the means of the 





‘large and important class of readers for whom it 


is intended. Besides three valuable maps and nu- 
merous small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very fine 
steel engravings. 


Svo. 776 Pages. Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $4. 


rer EVERY SUBSCRIBER “aa 
Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders, It will last from year toyear. Price $1; 
by mail, $1.20. 








CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR 


SABBATI-SCHOOLS. 


Beautifully Dlustrated. 


Agnes Wilbur. : ; : : 90e 


Arthur Merton. : : : : $1.25 
Barbara Si. John. : : 1.25 
Better than Rubies. : ; 1.25 


Friday Lowe. : : : 1.25 
Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. : 90¢ 
Heavenward—Earthward. 1.25 
Helen MacGregor. : : : : 1.25 
Home Vineyard. : $ ; : 80c 
John Brett’s Household. : : : 90c 
Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels. 2.00 
Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 2.00 
One Hundred Gold Dollars. : : 90¢e 
Pardee’s Sabbath-School Index. 1.25 
Stella Ashton. : : : : : 90e 


Teacher’s Guide to Palestine. 65¢ 
Titman Loring. : : : : 90c 
Tom Miller. : : : ; : : 1.25 


Inquire for these books at any store and be sure 
to get them when you add to your library. 


TEACHERS’ JEWELS. 


These little authentic narratives are prepared for 
distribution among Sabbath-school teachers, to en- 
courage and stimulate them in their labor of love. 
They have already cheered a number of desponding 
ones, and are sent out in this form to warm the 
hearts of others and renew their devotion to the 
blessed cause, They are as follows: 


A USEFUL LIFE AND FRAGRANT 
MEMORY. Price 60 cents per dozen. 
Chaplain Trumbull’s affecting narrative of 

ELLIOT BEECHER PRESTON, his friend and fellow- 

laborer in the Sunday-school cause in the State of 

Connecticut. The exemplary and earnest life of 

this devoted teacher and superintendent, is worthy 

of being held up for imitation by every one, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE BORDER 
LAND. Price 60 cents per dozen. 

A touching account of a scholar who afterwards 
became a teacher in the school where she received 
her first religious impressions. It shows the blessed 
influence of early instruction in Scripture know- 
ledge, and is a stirring appeal for continued faith- 


fulness, containing a message of encouragement 
for every teacher. 














LITTLE JOHNNY, THE MISSION 
SCHOLAR. Price 36 cts. per dozen. 
This is a story ofa poor little boy who became a 
member of a mission-school, and through this 
means was led to Christ. It contains an important 


and instructive lesson for every one engaged in the 
Sabbath-school work, 


LILY, THE SWEET MISSION 


FLOWER. Price 36 cents per dozen. 
The story of a dear little girl, who, by her win- 
ning gentleness and love, became the means of 
hopeful conversion to persons advanced in years 
who had learned from her lips a Saviour’s love. 
One set by mail for 20 cents. 


BLACKBOARD MANUAL. 


By SIEGFRIED & CLARK. 


This is acknowledged the best work on the suh- 
ject of Visible Illustrations of Bible Themes. It 
has been issued as a serial during 1869 in six 
consecutive numbers, They are now bound neatly 
in cloth for $1.50; by mail $1.62, A sample aumber 
in the serial form by mail for 2% cents, 
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VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR 1870. 


Offered for the original introduction of The Sunday-School Times, according to the 
“Conditions” mentioned in the New Descriptive List, which will be sent free to any 
one on application : 


LANGE’S GREAT COMMENTARY. 


Nine Large Octavo Volumes, 5,047 Pages, $45. 


There is a beautiful symmetry and completeness about every volume of this standard Commentary 
that stamp it as one of the foremost literary productions of the age, and commend it most strongly to 
the scholar’s regard. It is the result of the combined labor of nearly twenty distinguished divines of 
Europe, with large additions by an equal number of eminent American authors, representing al! the 
leading evangelical denominations. No pastor or theological student can well afford to be without this 
rich store-house of divine truth; but to the Sabbath-school teacher, especially, it is a complete encyclo- 
pedia of what he wants. 


OSBORN’S MAP OF PALESTINE. 
Size, Six by Nine Feet, $15. 


This e and exceedingly valuable Map of the Holy Land is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, LL.D., and Rev, Lyman Coleman, D.D. It has been constructed after personal sur- 
veys by the authors, who have also availed themselves of the experience of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
pert, Wetzstein, Van de Velde, Porter, and other eminent authors; besides including the information 
obtained by the British Government Survey on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. It has been 
emphatica 7d pronounced the best Map of Palestine for the use of Sunday-schools ever published in any 
age or country. 








VIEW OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


Size, Five by Hight Feet, $12. 


A beautiful Bird’s-eye View of Jerusalem, with the Towns, Mountains and Valleys in the vicinity of 
the Sacred City, as they are supposed to have appeared in the time of our Saviour. The View represents 
about one hundred square miles of the country, including the localities of some of the most eventful 
scenes that transpired in the time of Christ. The work is accompanied by a Manual and Outline Key, 
which will give to any one, however unfamiliar with the subject, sufficient information to enable him 
fully to understand and use the View. 


KITTO’S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Four VouuMEs, 1734 PaaeEs, $7. 


An invaluable work of world-wide fame, consisting of original readings on subjects from Sacred His- 
tory, Biography, Geography, Antiquities and Theology. Ministers, Sabbath-school Superintendents and 
Teachers will prize these Bible Readings, as they contain a vast amount of knowledge not usually ac- 
cessible, except to persons possessed of large and expensive libraries. The work, embracing 1734 pages, 
formerly in eight volumes, is now bound in four—especially to meet the wants of thousands of Bible Stu- 
dents, who seek for such standard works as these admirable Illustrations in an inexpensive form, 





WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. 


One Volume, 8vo., 100 Fine Illustrations, $5. 


This beautiful work is one of the most attractive aids tothe study of the Bible ever published. Its 
author, who occupies the foremost place among living writers upon Natural History, has taken up 
in its proper succession, evéry creature whose name is given in the Scriptures, and supplied so 
much of its history as will enable the reader to understand all the passages in which it is mentioned, 
A general account of each animal is first given, embracing its habits, peculiarities, mode of life, 
and where it is sought as game, the mannerin which it is caught; and these particulars are fol- 
lowed by special explanations (whenever et of those texts in which pointed reference is made 
to it, but of which the full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural History, The illus- 
trations are from designs by the best artists, and are executed in the finest style of wood engraving, 
They have been carefully arranged, so that each illustration explains one or more passages of Scrip- 
ture. While the work is one of the most entertaining and profitable that can be placed in the hands of 
the young, it cannot fail to possess great interest and value to the Natural Historian, and to the Biblical 
Student of mature years, 


THOMSON’S LAND AND BOOK. 


Two Illustrated Volumes, $5. 





Perhaps no other author who has travelled in Palestine has ever prepared as interesting and 
readable a record of his experience in that eventful country, and given such apt Bible Illustrations, 
drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and the scenery of the Holy Land. The work, which 
is in two volumes, is written in a charming style, so that the reader is led from page to page with conti- 
nually increasing delight. They contain 245 maps and spirited engravings, with a copious index to the 
entire work, making a very desirable prize for any Bible student. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Octavo, Illustrated, 776 Pages, $3.50. 


While several editions of this valuable work by the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted than this edition for Superintendents and Teachers. It has been 

repared by Dr. Smith himself, with a view of meeting the wants of a very large class of Bible Students, 
Besides three valuable maps and numerous small illustrations, it is embellished with sixteen full-page 
wood-cuts, and eight very fine steel engravings, 


Besides the foregoing works, the New Descriptive List includes several smaller 
publications of decided merit. Any one disposed to interest himself in obtaining 
subscribers for The Sunday-School Times during the present year, will be furnished 
with the New List of Premiums free, on application. 





Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 





The 


American Sunday-School Union’s 


PERIODICALS, 


REv. RICHARD NEwTON, D. D., EpITor. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Sunday-school Teachers, Bible classes, Parents, 
and all interested in the religious training of the 
young. 

The volume for 1870 will contain a new course of 
Sermons for Children, by the Editor, on “NA- 
TURE’S WONDERS,” and a new series of Lessons. 
on the “ LIFE OF CHRIST,” with uotes and illus- 
trations, 

It will also, during the year, contain Editorial 
Correspondence from abroad. 

It is published monthly, 16 pages quarto, at the 
low rate of 

FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


a beautifully illustrated paper for children and 
outh, published twice a month, at the low rate of 
4 cents a copy, per annum, when ten copies or 

more are sent to one address; and it can be had 

monthly, complete as thus issued, at one half the 
above rates. Postage, in all cases, payable at the 
office where received. 

This paper also will contain letters to the chil- 
dren from the Editor while abroad. 





4a Catalogues of the Society’s Publications, and 


sample copies of its Periodicals furnished gratui- 
tously, on application at the Depository of the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 








1 to 300, 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3200, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
30 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 





END ONE DOLLAR and get by return mail one of 
S LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
of elegant French Note Paper, with your Initial. 
For beauty and cheapness they are not surpassed, 
Address, LORING, Publisher, 

319 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificate consists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six bright colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture isa form to be filled up and 
signed by the Superintendent, The size is 11 by 14 


inches, 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


in large or small quantities. 
Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 
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if Send for Specimens. BLACKBOARDS. |BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 
i id . F q ; 20: 
& = MUSIC BOOKS tik shiiitinand tb Bow bn. tnplaedies ailicda of A very neat edition of the Bible, bound in various 
Pa FOR Q furniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools. We Dermal omice’ seaerch nveen vf eigen 
Er ’ have added to our list of useful appliances, some of ; Ny arkably clear 
iS - ’ 
he > UNDAY-SCHOOLS. the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial and distinct for a small book. 
4 manner with the slated surface, of which we give alk 
P= angements have been made with the different | the sizes and prices: . N o, 1, Black leather, gilt edges, 50c; 62 
shers by which we are enabled to furnish, at | 2 by 3 feet on each side (12 sq. ft. of surface), $3.50 | No. 2. Black leather, white clasp, 60c; 72 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- | 24 by B74 _— on each side (17/4 sq. ft. of 95.95 No, 3, Black leather, gilt clasp, 65c; 77 
y surface), ES ee are a, . . 18, Mor : 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies | g py 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface), $7.00 a je — Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1.22 
4m board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- | 314 by 414 feet on each side (31)4 sq. ft. of 0, 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.50; 1.62 
site each name. surface), mE Sc ge OF ea $9.50 No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rimsand clasp, —_ 1.75; 1.87 
. 4 by 5 feet on each side (40 sq. ft. ofsurface), $12.00 | No, 28. Turkey Mor., fine, rims and clasp, 2.00; 2.12 
NOTES OF JOY, 30c. No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1.75; 1.87 


ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 30c. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
PHE CASKET COMPLETE, 35c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
PALMER’S S. S. SONGS, 25c. 
THE CASKET NO. 2, 30c. 
THE SILVER SPRAY, 30. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
. FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.! 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30ce. 
GOLDEN PROMISE, 25c. 
THE CASKET, 30c, 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, 30c., 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c, 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
SILVER FOUNTAIN, 30c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30e. 
SWEET SINGER, 30e. 
THE DIADEM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 50c, 


Sey Orders for amy of the above publications re- 
spectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 
of postage added, 





Something New. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL TEXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them. Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive. They are printed in colors,on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size. 


The Texts are as follows: 


1.—“‘ Stand up for Jesus.”’ 
2.—‘* We would see Jesus.” 
3.—‘* Ye Must be Born Again.” 
4.—“‘ Now is the Accepted Time.” 
5.—“* Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me.” 
6.—* Search the Scriptures.” 
7.—*Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 
heavy Laden and I will give you Rest.” 
8.—‘‘ Remember thy Creatorin the Days of thy 
Youth.” 
9.—‘‘God Bless our Sunday-School.” 
10.—‘* Feed My Lambs.” 
il.—“* Come to Jesus.” 
12.—** Hope Thou in God.” 
13.—‘‘ Jesus the Only Saviour.” 
14.—“‘ Live for Jesus.” 
15.—‘* Come Unto Me.” 
16.—‘“‘ I will give you Rest.” 
17.—‘‘ Hope thou in God.” 





ear If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.15; he eutire seventeen 
for $2,650. Single copies, “v cis. 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for the 
Blackboards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
side to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACKBOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a com- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use. 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or without them. Price $3. 


PORTABLE 
OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 


This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
son can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peirce’s Liquid 
Slating. 

PRICES OF THE SLATE: 


S8squarefeetof surface, - - - - $4.00 
12 square feet of surface, - - - - $6.00 


CRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents. 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents. 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 cents per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchase or not. 


PIANOS, (435 Broome 8t., New York. ]QRGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 

Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and_ Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our newscale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 
rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 
rice-lists sent to any address, 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 43 BY 3} INCHES. 











This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in their classes. The subjects are 
as follows: 

JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC, 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 

They are put up with ten packages, (80;cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will be sent 





by mail for 25 cents, 


No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No, 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.85; 1.47 

Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by ELupress. 





EXAMINE THIS 
CHEAP HYMN-BOOK, 


‘A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of asmall collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published, It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen. At 
these rates they wilt be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage, 








TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board, 
Cloih, 16mo, 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 

The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes, This book contains 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true. 





———— 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 


“Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

“Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance, 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, whieh 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides, 

# Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums wil 
be sent free, on application, te any one whe witli 
solicit new subscribers, 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to . 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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